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SEION : AN ANCIENT TRADITION OF | 
LLANPUMSAINT. 
Tue following legend appeared in the Hau/ | 
for July, 1849. That it is a genuine local | 
tradition is attested by the editor (David 
Owen, better known by his fugenw, 
“Brutus”), who was a native of the parish 
of Llanpumsaint. His statement that it is 
“‘imperfect” probably means no more than 
that it does not give the names of the five 
saints as found in the printed lists of Welsh 
saints. I have omitted nothing except a few 
general reflections of a didactic character. 
Llechseion, I may add, is situated about nine 
miles, as the crow flies, north of the town of 
Carmarthen. I will make nocomment on the 
tale at present, further than to note the very 
precise reference to the broken stone, and 
the great probability, almost amounting to 
certainty, that the inscription contained some 
form of the name of Seion that could not be 
identified by the uninstructed with “ saint.” 
“ This tale of Seion have I heard in my younger 
days from my parents and aged folk as they bent 
over the spinning-wheel, who in their turn but 
repeated what had been handed down by their fore- 
fathers. They would tell how a man named Seion, 
a disciple and successor of some of the disciples and 


| successors of Christ and the Apostles, had come in 


the early days of Christianity across the seas from 
some far-off region, and, disembarking at one of the 
seaports of the land of Dyfed, had journeyed hither 
and thither through the country, uttering his 
message—to wit, the Gospel of the power of God...... 
He won the affections of tive men, whom he named 
saints (saint veu seintian). These, believing in his 
message, joined him and became his followers and 
adherents. They clung close together, never going 
singly on their preaching missions through the 
land, for fear of the Druids, who, utterly hostile to 
Christianity, were very numerous at that time— 
perhaps far more so than the //av<. and chapels of 
the present day, if we may judge from the vestiges 
of their temples and altars scattered up and down 
every part of the country......Seion and his saints, 
in the course of their journeyings, crossed Celer 
Mountain, and on the south side of that mountain 
Seion sickened, and his friends and followers did 
all they could to comfort and cure him, diligently 
applying such remedies as they knew. Nothing, 
however, availed, and there, above Duad Well, 
Seion died. This well is a remarkable one, with a 
greater force of water in its spring than is commonly 
the case. With its own waters has it hollowed out 
the glen, into which no other stream tiows. The 


| brook retains the name of the well for miles on its 


downward course towards the village of Cynwil 
Elfed and far beyond, till it falls into the river Gwili. 
From that point the river is Gwili, until it reaches 
the Towy. 

*“When Seion died the five saints held, after the 
fashion of those days, a solemn burial service over 
their departed leader, with wistful mourning and 
grief-laden prayer, for the space of time usual under 
such circumstances, and then they buried him near 
Duad Well, and placed over the grave a great 


| inscribed stone slab ; and the farm where his grave 


was dug and the dwelling-house have borne the 
name of Llechseion unto this day. The stone 
gradually shifted from its original position, and 
sank deeply into the ground, for the peaty soil was 
soft. And now as it sank the earth began to hide 
it; and so the shepherd lads in the summer season 
of shepherding would scrape away with their crooks 
and staves the soil that covered and hid the letter- 
ing of thestone. In later times, some hundred and 
forty or hundred and sixty years ago, a big kiln 
was built on the farm of Llechseion for the purpose 
of drying corn, and a stonemason was sent with his 
tools to break up the slab (for it was too heavy to 
be carried off entire), in order to set it over the 
furnace of the kiln. In two he intended breaking 
it, but it broke into five fragments. I had a con- 
versation about fifty years back with one Evan 
William, who was then very, very old, and he it 
was who had carried the fragments of the slab 
to the kiln. He told me that the inscription was 
quite plain on some of the pieces at that time. All 
who knew Evan considered him to be a sensible, 
straightforward man, and he was very intelligent 
in matters of history (yu hanesydd rhagorol dda). 

** After the burial of Seion, and the days of lament- 
ing customary in those times were over, the five 
saints agreed to fare forth once more to preach to 
the country folk. They turned their eyes towards 
the east, aad nothing but rugged heathery moun- 
tains faced them everywhere, with no sign of human 
habitation. They looked towards the west and the 
south, and still beheld the same forbidding scenery. 
But when they ‘urned their gaze in a eouth-weetealy 
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direction they saw before them a spacious cham- 
paign teeming with dwelling-houses. | set out 
in this direction, and began to declare and publish 
their message the inhabitants of the various 
localities. Soon the people drew to them in great 
numbers, believed their testimony, and joined them 
until they had a large congregation. This made 
them feel the inconvenience of lacking a meeting- 
house wherein to administer their religion, their 
ordinances, and their discipline, and to worship the 
Divine Being. 
proclamation to all their followers that they were 
to come together on a set day to implore the In- 
visible Being to disclose unto them in what region 
and on what spot they should build their //an. With 
one consent, after praying to the Omniscient God, 
they agreed to throw the hammer, after the custom 
of thoseages. The hammer fell on the top of Moel- 
fryn Clyn Neuadd (a considerable farm in Llan- 
pumsaint parish). ne wish and one longing now 
seized on all, namely, to build the //axn. But the 
work of building at that spot did not answer to 
their zeal: the waggons would break down, the 
dumb beasts would tall sick and perish in the very 
act of dragging the building materials to the place ; 
the best artisans, the foremost in the work, would 
sink down and die, overcome by grievous disease 

everything was adverse to them. ‘ What God wills 
not succeeds not. And so they all now understood 
that the //an was not to be there. A second mes- 
sage was published that all should gather together 
to pray that it might be revealed to them where 
the //an was to be. Again, after prayer to the In- 
visible One, they with one mind threw the hammer, 


which fell near the Druidic temple that was in the | 
neighbouring valley. There they set about building | 


Everything went on now prosperously 
until the building was completed. They then dedi- 
cated it to the Lord, and named it after their 
own number and cognomen (cyfenim) the ‘ Llan of 
the Five Saints,’ and so is it called unto this day. 
There are still traces of their work on the Moel- 
fryn to be seen as plainly as the light of a midsum- 
mer day. ‘n a neighbouring farm a well is to be 
found known as Ffynon Bum Saint. Doubtless it 
was from this well that they drew water for the 
service of the .and perhaps for their own use 


the //an. 


“The ancient legend as to these things that 
is handed down from father to son, and from 
mother to maid, among the inhabitants of Cantref 


Elfed, is a clear proof that these particulars are | 


genuine — just as the sun is sometimes visible 
through the gentle misty fog and the vivifying 
drizzle, though not so plainly as when there is no 
mist or rain. In the last century and the early 
years of the current one, owing to the sluggishness, 
laziness, and indifference of Cymru’s bards, ovates, 


and historians, no small number of their rites, their | 


vigils, and their festivals have become but as the 
dregs of what they once were, or have utterly 


pes pe out of sight over the sheer precipices of 
cold oblivion. I may give as instances the Feast 
or Vigil—it is difficult to distinguish the two in 


Velsh usage] of Solemn Renunciation [Diofryd, a 
word not in Silvan Evans in this application], one of 
the daughters of Druidism, held on May Day Eve; 
Rushlight Feast, held twice a year, in March and 
October: August Feast, a joyous, frolicsome, anc 
bounteous festival, held in July; the Feast of the 
Games [ Campia, the eve of All Hallows—not to be 


found in Silvan Evans under this name]; the Was- 


Then the five saints made known by | 


| sail Feast, the eldest child of Vortigern, King of 
Britain, and Rhonwen, the daughter of Hengist the 
Saxon ; the Gift Feast of the Plan of Troy [Giry/rodd 
Liun Carrdroia), held on the 21st of June; Pancake 
Feast [ Pangews}, held on Shrovetide Eve; the Feast 
of the Lenten Pot (Crochan y Grays), held on the 
eve of All Fools [Vos yr holl Oferiryr]. The two 
feasts last mentioned were celebrated while Popery 
reigned in Wales, and many others, too numerous 
to mention, that soon will be in the valley of for- 
getfulness. Wonderful is it to think how cold. 
hearted [/igariad] the inhabitants of Wales are at 
the present day. Ioan Dwap. 

Liwyn y gog.” 

The editor (Brutus) adds a note :— 


**loan Duad tells the old legend correctly, as it 
used to be related by the old folk, but it is im- 
perfect. Llanpumsaint seems to have received its 
name from a nobleman, Cynyr Farfdrwch ab Gwron 
ab Cynedda, who lived at Cynwil Caio. His chil- 
dren were Celynin, Ceitho, Gwyn, Gwynno, and 


Gwynnor. 
J. P. Owen. 


SHAKESPEARIANA., 


Nicut, II. v.—In Shakespeare’s 
‘Twelfth Night, Il. v., Maria, on seeing 
Malvolio approach, says: ‘* Here comes the 
Trowt, that must be caught with tickling,” 
and on this last word the great Philadelphia 
edition gives the following commentary :— 


*“Steevens: Thus, Cogan, in his ‘Haven of 
Health,’ 1595: * This fish of nature loveth flatterie ; 
for being in the water, it will suffer itselfe to 
rubbed and clawed, and so be taken.’ Halliwell: 
*Grope or tickle, a kind of fishing, by putting one’s 
hand into the water-holes where fish lye, and 
tickling them about the gills; by which means 
they ‘ll become so quiet, that a man may take them 
in his hand, and cast them to land, or if large fish, 
he may thrust his fingers into their gills and bring 
them out’ (* Dict. Rust.’). Catching trout in this 
manner is an old and deadly mode of poaching, but 
it can only be practised in very dry, sultry weather, 
and when the water is exceedingly low ; then the 
country urchins, early instructed in this destructive 
| practice, wade into the pools, grope for, and easily 
take large trout by tickling them. * Whoop: fut, 
how he tickles yon trout under the gilles! You shall 
see him take him by and by, with groping flattery’ 
(Marston's ‘ Antonio and Mellida,’ II. p. 23, ed. 
Halliwell). ‘This is the tamest trout I ever tickled’ 
(Beaumont and Fletcher, ‘The Humorous Lieu- 
tenant,’ IIT. v.). Hence the term frovt came to be 
used as applied to a foolish person easily en- 
trapped.” 

Since most of these quotations are rather old 

| and the words of Halliwell leave it undecided 

whether he speaks from proper experience, 

it may perhaps be of some interest to know 

‘that Cogan’s assertion is perfectly trust- 
worthy, and holds good even nowadays. 

Once upon a time—a good many years 
ago—taking a walk on a lovely summer 
day along the side of a little brook, I 
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happened to see a trout standing still in the 
water, and, as it would seem, basking in the 
sun. I do not remember how it came into 
my mind to try to catch it, but the fact is 
that, having put off my nether garments, I 
stepped into the water and began to approach 
it most warily. But in vain; quick as 
lightning it shot off and took refuge under 
the root of an alder tree, that grew with 
many others just on the brink of the water. 
There it stood with its head hid, but the tail 
distinctly visible, and the trick was to 
advance my hand imperceptibly so as finally 
to get a solid grip round the gills. It did 
not succeed the first time, nor indeed for 
many other times, and I had much trouble 
with the fellow, for all this while he shot off 
betimes, crossing the river and hiding under 
another alder-root. I remarked that he 
always placed himself with the current, and 
so I thought that perhaps he might mistake 
the slightest touch possible for a bubble of 
water. This stratagem turned out well, so 
that literally tickling him I at last brought 
him into the position desired, and he was 
caught. I repeated the experiment more or 
less successfully, and such was the attraction 
of the sport that for five consecutive summers 
it was my greatest pleasure to take trout 
with the hands. True it is that my best 


which has been the subject of this little 
note. Epwarp Liprorss. 
Stockholm. 
[We have in early youth caught trout in the 
fashion indicated.] 


*Hamtet,’ [. iii. 114.— 
With almost all the holy vows of heaven. 

The worlds “almost” and ‘“ holy” of the 
(Quarto do not appear in the Folio, and Rolfe 
remarks that “except for the measure [they] 
might well be spared.” The word “almost” 
is essential as marking the feature objection- 
able to Polonius. The father realizes that 
the difference in their rank renders it un- 
likely that his daughter will be married to 
the prince, and Ophelia is not so carried 
away by the force of love as to fail to see 
that certain vows—those peculiar to the 
actual marriage ceremony—have not been 
uttered. There might have been a promise, 
but the vows could not be made before the 
marriage. I was struck with the significance 
of “almost” before learning that its import- 
ance had been denied. E. Merton Dey. 

*Hamtet,’ I. iv. 36-8 (9% S. xii. 323),— 
Mr. V. St. Crarr MACKENZIE has overlooked 
a note by E.S. A. at 8" 8. x. 70, in which ezse? 


|is proposed asa substitute for ea/e in this pas- 


capture at a time did not exceed the number | 
|are unnecessary, as the passage is perfectly 


of six in a whole forenoon, and that curving 
one’s back so much was rather fatiguing toa 
man in his thirties ; but then—the zest of it ! 

Possibly every urchin on the banks of the 
Avon could tell you just the same thing, but 
since none has been found to do so (as far as 
I know, at least), perhaps this little notice 
will call forth further confirmation of the 
fact that, under given circumstances, a trout 
will suffer itself to be tickled. Whether the 
assertion of fish generally being taken in 
this manner is correct goes beyond my 
experience, though } must confess that to me 
it seems very doubtful ; and, on the other side, 
the capture being commonly limited to only 
few individuals, it is difficult to conceive 
why this practice should have been called 
“deadly ” and “ destructive.” 

Let me add that there is a Spanish proverb 
(D. Q., ii. 71), “No se toman truchas a 
bragas enjutas”: “ There is no taking trout 
with dry breeches”—from which we may 
perhaps infer that Sancho Panza and _ his 
countrymen practised the same manner of 
taking trout with the hands, wading in the 
water and tickling them. The Italians also 
say, ‘Non si pud aver pesci senza immol- 
larsi,’ but here the tenor is too general to 


admit of its being referred to the practice | 


sage. At the same reference Dr. FURNIVALL 
says that all these conjectural emendations 


good sense as it stands. I think that if Mr. 
Mackenzie reads Dr. FuRNIVALL’s note he 
will at any rate agree that his own suggestion 
does not improve the passage. C. C. B. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
WORKS OF CHARLES DIBDIN. 
(See 9" S. viii. 39, 77, 197, 279; ix. 421; x. 122, 243; 
xi. 2, 243, 443; xii. 183, 283.) 

1803. The Professional Life of M* Dibdin, Written 
by Himself. Together with the words of six hun- 
dred Songs selected from his works, and sixty 
small prints taken from the subjects of the songs. 
And invented, etched, and prepared for the Aqua 
Tinta by Miss Dibdin. Embellished also with an 
elegant engraving by M' Smith, From a Portrait of 
M' Dibdin, a striking Likeness, and an admirable 
Picture painted by M* Devis. In Four Volumes. 
Vol. 1. (IL, IIL, or [V.] London: Published by the 
Author, at his Music-Warehouse, Leicester Place,’ 
Leicester Square ; and may be had of Longman and 


| Rees, Paternoster Row ; and also of the principal P 


| Booksellers throughout England and Scotland; 
whose names will be severally inserted in the 
provincial Papers. 1803. J. Cundee, Printer, Ivy- 
| Lane. S8vo. 
| Portrait *‘ Painted by Mr. Devis. Engraved 
|by Mr. Smith.” Plates as described in title 
|(but some copies appear to have been issued 
without these); pp. xxvi, 229, and index to 
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songs ond prints, v; vol. ii. pp. iv, 303, and 
index, vii; vol. iii. pp. iv, 387, and index, 

vii ; vol. iv. pp. iv, 328, and index, viii. 
*‘advertisement” is dated Leicester Place, 
1 February, 1803. It is probable that copies 
were issued without either portrait or plates. 
Mr. Julian Marshall has one such, with a 
different title. from which the wording begin- 
ning ‘“‘and sixty small prints,” down to “ by 
Mr. Devis,” is omitted, and there is substi- 
tuted, ** Interspersed with many humorous 
and entertaining anecdotes incidental to the 
public character. 
1809 will be referred to under those dates. 

1803. Britons Strike Home! a Table Entertain- 
ment, written and composed by Charles Dibdin, 
first performed 17th September, 1803. 

The songs were published in folio, price 1s., 
signed by Dibdin, on a sheet of four pages, 
the title on front, the back blank, except 
where noted. Headings of songs are similar 
to No. 4, and there is an arrangement for two 
flutes on last engraved page, unless noted. 
*1. The Call of Honour. 

A Trip to the Camp. 

The Poet to his Lyre. 

4. Nancy’s the Name, written & composed by Mr. 
Dibdin, and sung by him in his New Entertainment 
called Britons strike Home. London Printed & 
Sold by the Author at his 
Lae ester Place, Leicester Square. 

Peace and \ 
The Soldier’ 8 “Oath of Allegiance. 
This was No. 4 of ‘ British War Songs,’ 4 
8. Erin go Bra. 
*9. The General Lover. 


The Ancient Britons. Dp. 


4 


ty 
The British Heroines. 
This was No. 2 of ‘ British War Songs,’ 7 
. The False Alarm. 

14. The Subscription at Lloyd's. 
blank ; 
the second page of which is a dedication to Sir 
Francis Baring, Bart., dated Sept. 17th; 1803. On 
yp. 4and 5 is an arrangement for a military band 
Corni, Clarinets, Bassoons, and Bassi). 

15. Soldiers and Sailors. 

Ca n’ira pas, a Sequel to Ca ira. 

The Auld Pibrough. 4 pp. Arrangement for 
band on p. 4. 

**18. The Good Singer. 

19. Victory and George the Third. 6 
last blank. Arrangement for a military 
pp. 4 and 5. 

‘The above formed the original programme 
of songs, in the order as advertised for the 


opening night. 
There was also published :— 


*Songs, &c., in Britons Strike Home. 


6 pp., the last 


the 
nd on 


A new 


Entertainment of Sans Souci, written, composed, 
spoken, sung, and accompanied By Mr. Dibdin. 


T he 


Later editions in 1804 and | 


Music Warehouse | 


A ‘ene s Ditty (originally entitled ‘ A Sailor's 


also an additional leaf pasted in ‘front, on | 


Price ls. 6d. Printed for the Author and sold at 


| his music warehouse, Leicester Place, Leicester 
Square. Engraved by W. Smart, Warren St., 
Fitzroy Sq. Svo, pp. iv, 58. 
| 
1803. British War Songs. 


These were published monthly in folio, about 
|the same time as the songs in * Britons, 
Strike Home!’ and were apparently used 
more or less in that entertainment. The 
first page contains only a general title and 
the number, with (except on No. 1) a motto :— 
Peace be to France, if France will hear of Peace! 

If not, bleed France! and Peace ascend to Heaven! 

Shakespear. 


Each song is signed either on front or on 


| first ~~ of the music. 

No. 1. Fall or Conquer, A Parody of R. Burns's 
Poem ‘salted * Bruce’s Address to his Army.’ 
Written by a Gentleman. The Music by Mr. 
Dibdin. June 4, 1803. Pr. 2s. London Printed & 
Sold by the Composer at his Music Warehouse 
| Leicester Place, Leicester oh S pp. Scored for 
Trombe, Corni, Clarinets, V. Primo, V. Secondo, 
| Viola, Voce, Bassi. On pp. 7 and 8 scored “for a 
military band.” 

No. 2. The British Heroines. Written and 
Composed by Mr. Dibdin. July 4°, 1808. Pr. 2 
Printed, &c. [as above]. lo 
for Trumpet in c¢, Corni, Flauti, Violini 1™, 
Violini 2, Viola, Voce, Bassi. For a military 
band on pp. 8 and 9; p. 10 blank. See No. 12, 


* Britons, Strike Home !’ 

No. 3. A Song of Death. The Music Composed 
by Mr. Dibdin. Aug* 4, 1803. Printed & Publish'd 
by the Composer at his Music Warehouse, &c. 
10 pp. Scored for Corni, Clarinets, Bassoons, 
| Vio. 1™, Vio. 2", Viola, Ly Bassi. For a 
military band on pp. 8 and 9; 10 blank. This 
is a setting of Burns’s *Sosssath thou fair Day.’ 
| Hogarth cheerfully included it among Dibdin’s 


poems. 

No. 4. The Soldier’s Oath of ARasianes. Written 
| & Composed by Mr. Dibdin. Sept" 5", 1803. Price 2s. 
| Printed & Sold, &c. Scored for’ Corni, Oboe, 

Bassoons, Vio. Vio. 2", Viola, Bassi. 
| For a military band on pp. 8 and 9; p. 10 blank. 


See No. 7, 
No. 5. 


‘Britons, Strike Home ! 

The Song of Acre. Composed by Mr. 
Dibdin. Oct" 4, 18083. Price2s. London. Printed 
1 & Published, &. 10 pp. Scored for Corni, Clar. 
l’ and 2", Vio. l® and 2, Viola, Voce, Bassi. Fora 
tt band on pp. 8 and 9. 

No. 6. The Volunteer. Written by the Rev* 
Weeden Butler, M.A., the Music Composed by 
Mr. Dibdin. London, Printed for the C omposer at 
his Music &c. pp. Scored for Corni, 
Oboe, Bassoons, Vi. 1° and 2, Viola, Pianoforte. 
For a military band B. pp. 6 and 7; p. 8 blank. 

Yo. 7. The Lion in his Den. Written & composed 
by Mr. Dibdin, Dec" 4", 1803. Price 2s. London 
Printed & Sold by the Author, &c. 12 pp. Scored 
for Tromba, Corni, Oboes, Bassoons, Vio. 1° and 2°, 

fiola, Voce, Bassi ; p. 12 blank. 

No. 8. Love and Glory. W ritten and composed by 
Mr. Dibdin, Jany. 4", 1804. Pr. London, Printed 
& Sold, &c. 10 pp. Scored for kL. Flutes, Clari- 
netts, Bassoons, Vio. 1° and 2", Viola, Voce, Bassi. 


Also for a military band. 
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1804. The Professional Life of M' Dibdin, contain- 
ing a Narrative of such Circumstances as relate to 
the pursuits of the Author During Forty-four years, 
in his Character of Writer, Composer, and Per- 
former; with the addition of six hundred songs, 
and sixty plates, from their subjects. Second Edi- 
tion. In this edition new particulars are intro- 
duced concerning M* Dibdin’s late tour to Ireland, 
and the whole of Britons Strike Home, The War 
Songs, and such others as have been brought for- 


ward at Sans Souci, up to the present time, are | 


superadded. In four volumes. Vol. I. (IL, IIL, or 
IV.] London: Printed by James Cundee, Ivy-Lane. 
Published by the Author, at his Music Warehouse, 
Leicester-Place, Leicester Square; Sold also by 
T. Hurst, Paternoster-Row ; and by all the principal 
Booksellers throughout the United Kingdom. 
Svo 


Vol. i. portrait as in first edition, 8 plates, 


pp. xxv, 229, index, 5 pp. ; vol. ii. 16 plates, | 


pp. iv, 303, index, 7 pp. ; vol. iii. 15 plates, 
pp. iv, 387, index, 7 pp.; vol. iv. 21 plates, 
pp. iv, 328, index, 8 pp., and supplement, vi 
and 60. Published 4 February, 1804. 
E. Rimpautt Drepry. 
Morningside, Sudworth Road, New Brighton. 
(To be continued.) 


“ MintaTuRE. —At 9S. x. 283 the present 
writer invited attention to an example of 
curious contraction of meaning as shown in 
the word “‘asphyxia.” He would now invite 
attention to an example of no less curious 
extension of meaning as shown in the word 
“miniature.” The dictionaries tell us that 
this word is derived from the Latin min/um, 
meaning cinnabar or vermilion ; while in Low 
Latin the verb méniave means to paint with 
that substance. It appears that in the early 
art of illumination, and more particularly in 
the decoration of manuscripts, vermilion was 
largely employed in producing the minute 
representations of human heads which were 
occasionally introduced into the designs 
under execution. Hence the word “ minia- 
ture” came to be applied to any small picture 
or portrait. Ultimately, without any legiti- 
mate warrant, it came to be applied to any- 
thing small or executed on a small scale—as 
“a miniature republic,” “a cathedral in 
miniature,” &c.—as if the word was con- 
nected with m/nor, minimus, minuo, diminish, 
&c. Vicious etymology has a good deal to 
mes for. Patrick MAXWELL. 

sath. 


“MiLksor.’—An early occurrence of this 
word (as a surname) may be of interest to 
the editors of the ‘H.E.D.’ On p. 17, Ap- 

ndix I. of the ‘Thirty-fifth Report of the 

eputy Keeper of the Public Records,’ deal- 
ing with the charters of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, “a villein called Robert Milesop” 


is mentioned, of the vill of Culing (Cowling 

in Essex). The name occurs in an undated 

grant of land by William Lungespee to Roger 

|de London, parson of Culing, which it is 

/surmised was drawn up between 1246 and 

| 1256, J. Hamsiey Rowe, M.B. 
Horton, Bradford. 


| Car~pren’s Games: “Ice Pre”=I Spy.— 
A reporter’s error worth noting is to be 
found in the Birmingham Gazette of 19 Sep- 
tember. Mr. A. C. Osler, a well-known local 
politician, at a public meeting observed that 
in the Parliamentary world a series of games 
had been set on foot :— 

“First, Mr. —— distinguished himself in a game 
called cross-questions and crooked answers; then 
Mr. —— followed with a very elaborate sort of 
| hide-and-seek; and Mr. —— very ably led in 
another game called ‘ice pie.’” 
| This new name for that friend of our 
' youth, “I spy,” seems a delightful variant. 

POLITICIAN. 
CARLYLE AND THE TaLMup.—In the‘ Latter- 
Day Pamphlets,’ No. V., p. 247, Carlyle says :— 
“ Nature keeps silently a most exact Saving's- 
bank, an ofticial register correct to the most evanes- 
| cent item, Debtor and Creditor in respect to one 
| and all of us; silently marks down Creditor by such 
} and such an unseen act of veracity and heroism ; 
Debtor to such and such a loud blustery blunder...... 
day after day rigorously as Fate; and at the end of 
the account you will have it all to pay, my friend.” 
I wonder whether Carlyle, with whom this 
was a favourite postulate, ever read this 
extract from our Pirke Abboth,’ the founder 
of which taught the Gospel of Work as 
strenuously as himself :— 

** Akiba said all things are foreseen and liberty of 
action is allowed ; by abounding favour the work is 
judged, and all depends upon the quality of the 
work. He was wont to maintain that all things 
are held on trust and a net is spread round all 
human beings; the shop is open, the merchant is 
alert, the ledger is ready, and a hand is writing. 
Those who want to borrow may do so; yet the 
collectors go their daily rounds, exacting from every 
one payment nolens rol/ens.” 

M. L. R. Bresvar. 


Sir Humpurey Gitsert.—It is well known 
that this distinguished navigator was a 
member of Queen Elizabeth’s fourth Parlia- 
ment, which met in the months of April and 
May, 1571, but I am not aware that it has 
been anywhere noticed that—for a short time 
at all events—he also sat in the Parliament 
following, which lasted from 1572 to 1583. 
He is named several times upon Committees 
of the House from January to March, 1581, 
and probably obtained his seat at a by- 
election between the close of the second 
session in November, 1576, and the opening 
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of the third in January, 1581. All attempts to 
establish his constituency upon this occasion 
have so far failed. In 1571 he represented 
Plymouth, but there does not seem to have 
been any vacancy in that borough between 1572 
and 1583 which he could have been called on 
to fill. Nor can I trace, with any degree of 
robability, any other Devonshire seat which 
ell vacant within the time, and for which 
the sitting member is not known. The 
session of Parliament in which he sat closed 
on 24 April, 1581, and two years later 
Sir engheny sailed on his final and fatal 
voyage. W. D. Pryx. 
Lowton, Newton-le- Willows. 


Famiry.—The ‘D.N.B.,’ lii. 41, 
recognizes only four sons of Sir William 
Shelley, viz. (1) John, (2) Sir Richard (3) Sir 
James, and (4) Sir Edward. It appears from 
Laderchius’s continuation of  Baronius, 
vol. iii. p. 199, that he had a fifth son, Thomas, 


who was an exile for his faith in 1570. | 
Nicholas Sanders (* De Visib. Mon.,’ vii. 704) | 


says that this Thomas was a J.P. for Hants, 
and went into exile with his three sons, one 
of whom was a Carthusian. One of Sir 
William’s daughters was the mother of Sir 
Thomas Copley (* D.N.B.,’ xii. 189). 

William Shelley, of Michel Grove, succeeded 
his father, Sir William’s eldest son, John, in 
1550. In 1564 he was one of the Justices of 
the Peace for Sussex notified by the Bishop 
to the Privy Council as being “‘ myslykers of 
religion and godlye proceedings”; and again 
in 1576 his name is among those of justices 
suspected of recusancy, together with J. 
Shelley, of Patcham, Esq., and Richard 
Shelley, late of Worminghurst, gent. William 
Shelley died in 1597, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, John. 


I presume that the Thomas Shelley who | 


entered Winchester College at the age of 


twelve in 1555 from Michelgrove, Sussex, | 


was the son of William. This Thomas was 
Fellow of New College in 1563, and was 


deprived “for refusing to attend divine | 


service” in 1567. He went abroad before 
29 January, 1576/7 (unless it be the older 
Thomas to whom reference is made, Strype, 
‘Ann.,’ LI. ii. 596), and, as the Douay Diaries’ 
tell us, arrived at the English College, 
Rheims, on 22 September, 1584, and left 
on the following 11 February for Paris to 
join the Jesuits. His subsequent history is 
unknown to me. 

Sir Richard Shelley and his nephew 
Richard (? great-nephew) were both in Rome 
in February, 1570, giving evidence against 


Queen Elizabeth (Laderchius, op. cit.). In 


May, 1583, the queen sent both him and his 
“nephew Shelley of Michel Grove” passports 
enabling them to return. Sir Richard 
apparently made no use of his, but his 
nephew Richard did, for in 1585 we find him 
presenting a petition (cf. Strype, ‘Ann.,’ ITI. 
1. 185, 432), in consequence of which he was 
brought to trial, and as he refused to disallow 
the deposing power of the Pope, he was com- 
mitted to the Marshalsea, where he eventually 
died. 

Another member of the family was the 
venerable martyr Edward Shelley, described 
by Challoner as being “of the family of the 
Shelleys of Sussex,” who suffered at Tyburn 
30 August, 1588. 

It may not be amiss to note (1) that the 
‘D.N.B., lii. 40, gives the date of Sir Thomas 
Tresham’s death wrongly (it should be 8 
March, 1558/9, and is rightly given * D.N.B.,’ 
| lvii. 204), and (2) that it erroneously implies 
that Sir Richard Shelley was never in 
England after Queen Mary's death. It is 
clear he was in England for a time, and went 
abroad in 1559, either, as he tells the Pope, to 
avoid having to take the oath contained in 
the Supremacy Act (Laderchius, op. ¢/f. p. 198), 
or, as he tells the queen, to recover a debt of 
3,000 crowns (Strype, ‘Ann.,’ [. i. 261; ILI. 
i. 185). j B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“Do you KEN Joun Peet?”—The Daily 
Telegraph of the 19th inst. records the death 
at the age of eighty-eight, at Greenrigg, Cald- 
beck, of Mrs. Richardson, the last surviving 
daughter of John Peel, the famous Cumber- 
land huntsman and hero of the well-known 
hunting song. N. 5S. 5. 


Dr. D. Duncax.—In Dr. Smiles’s work 
‘The Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, 
and Industries in England and Ireland,’ it is 
stated that Dr. Daniel Duncan was the last 
| pastor of the French Church at Bideford. 
[his is erroneous, for Barnstaple was the 
town in which he resided, ministering to the 
| Huguenot congregation that had for three 
quarters of a century worshipped in an 
jancient chapel which was used as the 
| Grammar School in Dr. Duncan’s time, as it 
is still. In it John Gay received his early 
education. This domicile of Dr. Duncan is 
lestablished by the following entry in the 
Barnstaple parish register: “Rev. Dr. 
Duncan buried June 10th, 1761,” and by a 
monument erected to his memory, now un- 
happily missing, but in existence “ within the 
Communion, against the north wall ° of Barn- 
staple parish church, in 1769, the inscription 
on which commenced, “ Reconditur in Caeme- 
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deposuit Vir Reverendus D. Duncan, M.D. 
Eccl: Angl: Presbyter,” and ended, “ Obiit, 

rope octogenarius, vii. Idus Jun: MpccLXI.” 
The French refugees, to whom the corpora- 
tion granted the use of St. Anne’s Chapel in 
1686, reached Barnstaple towards the end of 
the year 1685 after a voyage of great peril. | 
They landed on the quay on a Sunday morning 
during divine service, and took refuge in the 
market-place, where they were found by the 
inhabitants when they came out of church. In 
a short time they were all distributed through 
the town, the people providing them with food 
and temporary shelter. Their leader and their 
first minister at Barnstaple was Jacques dela 
Fontaine, a member of a noble family, who 
afterwards suffered much in Ireland in his 
attempts to establish a fishing station. 

WAINWRIGHT. 


Barnstaple. 


SHAKESPEARE'S ScHoLARsHIP.—Mr. Stro- 
NACH makes the amazing statement that “ Mr. 
Churton Collins has proved that Shakespeare 
was one of the best Latin scholars who ever | 
lived.” That he knew something of Ovid, | 
Terence, Seneca, perhaps Plautus, Horace, | 
Juvenal, Virgil, and perhaps also Cwsar, is | 
fairly certain, but his knowledge of Latin can- | 
not be properly tested until we can determine | 
what part, if any, of ‘1 Henry VL, and what | 
part of ‘2 Henry VL.,’‘3 Henry VI.,’* Taming | 
of the Shrew,’ ‘Timon of Athens,’ and espe- 
cially of ‘Titus Andronicus, were his. The 
Latinisms and quotations in the last of these 
plays are sufficient of themselves to throw 
the gravest doubt on the authorship of the 
play. Two or three instances of false Latin 
occur in ‘ Love's Labour’s Lost,’ and a classical 
scholar could not have written Ariachne for 
Arachne. A comparison of Ben Jonson's 
works with Shakspeare’s plays will make 

uite clear what is meant by “ being one of | 
the best Latin scholars who ever lived.” 

REGINALD HAINEs. 


Uppingham. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. (See ante, p. 226.)— 
Many persons have been puzzled by Lincoln’s 
clearness of style and by his wonderful power 
of convincing argument, when he himself is 
said to have admitted that he “never went to 
school more than six months in his life.” The 
quotation following will help to an under- 
standing of the methods by which his mental 
training was acquired :— 

“In the course of my law-reading, I constantly 
came upon the word demonstrate. I thought at first 
that I understood its meaning, but soon became 
satisfied that I did not. I said to myself, ‘ What do 
I mean when I demonstrate more than when I reason 


or prove’ How does demonstration differ from any 


other proof?’ I consulted Webster's ‘ Dictionary.’ 
That told of ‘ certain proof,’ ‘ proof beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt’; but LI could form no idea what 
sort of proof that was. I thought a great many 
things were proved beyond a possibility of doubt, 
without recourse to any such extraordinary process 
of reasoning as I understood ‘ demonstration’ to be. 
I consulted all the dictionaries and books of refer- 
ence I could find, but with no better results. You 
might as well have detined //ue to a blind man. At 
last I said, ‘ Lincoln, you can never make a lawyer 
if you do not understand what /+monstrat+ means’ ; 
and I left my situation in Springtield, went home to 
my father’s house, and stayed there till I could give 
any proposition in the six books of Euclid at sight. 
I then — out what ‘demonstrate’ means, and 
went back to my law-studies.’’°—*Six Months at the 
White House,’ by F. B. Carpenter(New York, 1867), 
p. 314. 

There has been more or less written, from 
time to time, regarding Lincoln's religious 
belief. In Carpenter’s book, p. 190, oceurs 
the following : 


“*(Qn an occasion I shall never forget,’ says the 
Hon. H. C. Deming, of Connecticut, ‘the conversa- 
tion turned upon religious subjects. and Mr. Lincoln 
made this impressive remark: “I have never 
united myself to any church, because | have found 
difficulty in giving my assent. without mental reser- 
vation, to the long, complicated statements of 
Christian doctrine which characterize their Articles 
of Belief and Confessions of Faith. When any 
church will inscribe over its altar, as its sole quali- 
tication for membership,’ he continued, *‘ the 
Saviour’s condensed statement of the substance of 
both Law and Gospel—* Thou shalt love the Lord 


| thy God with all thy heart, and with al! thy soul, 


and with all thy mind, and thy neighbour as thyself’ 
-that church will 1 join with all my heart and all 
my soul.”’” 
There is more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 
Tennyson. 
Eucene F. McPIke. 
Chicago, U.S. 


“ Lock-step.”—This old step in military 
drill was so named by General Eliott, who 
introduced it into the garrison of Gibraltar 
about the year 1780, when he was governor 
of that fortress. It was practised by in- 
fantry when marching in file or in close 
column, and its peculiarity was that the heel 
of a man’s foot was brought alongside the 
joint of the great toe of the man in front of 
him. This close formation gave rise to the 
modern word of command, “ Lock up!” I have 
a copy of ‘The Complete Dri!i Serjeant,’ 1798, 
which thus describes the step :— 

‘** The lock or deploy step is used when a battalion 
or division do march in file, or close column; the 
whole step off together, the heel of one foot coming 
up to the joint of the great toe of the other, always 
preserving exactly the same distance. each centre 
man looking those before him in the neck; rear 
ranks to dress by their file leaders. By this step, 
the rear in the line gains ground at the same 
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time as the front, let the body of soldiers be ever 
so large.” 

Reide, in his ‘Treatise, 1798, mentions the 
step, but his description of it is erroneous. 
It should be borne in mind that at that date 
ranks were formed three deep. 

General Eliott was born at Stobs, where 
a large encampment has just been formed 
for the training of troops in the Scottish 
command. He was raised to the peerage as 
Lord Heathfield after the memorable siege 
of Gibraltar, during which he had displayed 
great mental and physical energy. His habits 
were very abstemious. He never took more 
than four hours’ sleep at a time, his constant 
food was vegetables, and his drink water. 
He died in the seventy-third year of his age. 

« 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Marriace Hovuse.—In the description of a 
house at Stoke-by-Clare, in Suffolk, which I 
was offered, the following occurs: “In the 
garden is an interesting building, an old 
Marriage House in which formerly weddings 
took place.” Can any of the readers of 
*N. & Q. inform me as to the nature and 
origin of such houses, whether they were 
confined to England, and when they ceased to 
exist ! Epirn WorTHerspoon. 


Giass Manvracturre.—Can any of your 
readers kindly give me explanation as 


to the manufacture of glass by country | 


gentlemen in the sixteenth century? I have 
several letters to an ancestor from his steward, 
dated 1587 and 1588, referring to what was 
going on at his “glasshowse” in Knole 
Park. The following is a specimen :— 
“There hath byn charged since your worships de- 
a Xxiiij cords of wood to thé glasshowse, and 
have receaved so much glasse as amounteth to v/i., 
and for the other iij cords I shall receave glass to- 
morrow. Valyanand Ferris have promised to deliver 
me Xxs. worth of glasse towards the payment of 
their debte before Saterday at night. They agree 
very well, (iod be praysed for yt ; they worke night 
and day, bout only whyles the founder is tempering 
his mettell, on the one syde of the furnes Valyan and 
Ferris doe worke, and on the other side Brussel] 
and the other younge man.” 
And soon. The person to whom this letter 
was written was not engaged in mercantile 
ursuits; he held a legal appointment at 


incoln’s Inn, and when not there lived in 
country, 


the where he had considerable 


estates. What I wish to know is whether it 
was common in those days for country gentle- 
men to use part of their wood in making glass 
for their own use or for sale. 

| Among the published Sidney letters is a 

letter dated 1597. The writer says :— 

**My Lady went towards Penshurst to see all 
things well ordered there. She lay that night at 
Knole. Capt. Morgan accompanied her Ladyship 
so farre, and returned yesterday to London, hauing 
| brought my Lady to the Great (Glasshouse Hill 
towards Penshurst.” 

Tuos. Barrett-LENNARD. 
[For glass-making in 1640 see 7" S. xii. 321.] 


IsLanD or ProvipENcE.—Which was the 
Island of Providence in which were interested, 
in 1637 and thereabouts, a company of adven- 
turers, including Earls of Arundel and War- 
wick, Sir Edmond Moundeford, and others? 

| Moundeford writes of “ Mr. Pim, our Trea- 
|surer,” and of the company’s desiring, but 
not obtaining, royal sanction for selling the 
island to the Dutch. Losuc., 


Netson’s Sister Anne.—Horatio Nelson 
is known to have had three sisters. One of 
them, Anne, is said to have eloped from a 
boarding-school about the year 1775-6, and 
to have died young, but not before her por- 
trait was painted by Opie. Can any of your 
readers inform me where the school was, or 
give any information on the subject ? 

BATHFORD. 

Sunp1aL Morro.—The following hexameter 
is copied from an old dial at Polesworth. 
Will some one kindly interpret it? 

Hortus utramque tulit nos et meditemur in Horto. 
If the line is a quotation, whence is it bor- 
rowed COLLECTOR. 


‘Book or THE Founpations.’— The Pilot 


of 7 November contains an article on 
‘Darwin and his Interpreters,’ by P. N. 


Waggett, and in this article reference is made 
to the ‘Book of the Foundations.’ Inquiry 
and research have failed to identify this book. 
Can any of your readers throw light on the 
Gipsy QuEEN. (See ante, p. 407.)—It is 
stated that the effects of the Queen of the 
Boswell tribe of gipsies, who died and was 
buried a few days ago in Falkirk, have been 
destroyed at the gipsy encampment, in accord- 
ance with a custom of the tribe. The goods 
were of the value of 150/. The caravan 
belonging to the Gipsy Queen, which cost 
130/., is also to be destroyed. Is such de- 
struction usual among gipsies ? UNION. 
BRECKENRIDGE Famity.— Can any one 
assist me in tracing the Breckenridge family 
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—who lived near Larne, co. Antrim, Ireland, 
about the date of the siege of Londonderry, 


and whose arms are given below—to the! 


locality and ancestral stock from which they 
sprang in Scotland! The Breckenridge arms 
are Vert, a St. Andrew’s cross ingrailed 
argent between a mullet in chief, two gar- 
lands in fesse, and three roses in base or, 
within a border of the third charged with 
three crescents of the field. Crest, a cock 
sable, beaked and armed gules; motto, 
“Virtue and labour.” Is there any connexion 
indicated by this coat of arms between this 
Breckenridge family and the Douglass, Rigg, 
or Brecon families ” 

Jas. M. BRECKENRIDGE. 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. 


“SCRIPTURES OUT OF CHURCH.” —Can any 
of your readers tell me whence is the quota- 
tion, *“‘Scriptures out of church are blas- 
phemies”? I thought it was Mrs. Adams in 
Fielding’s ‘ Amelia,’ but failed to find it there. 

H. H. 


Portraits Wantep.— Are any portraits 
extant of Robert Ord, Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer of Scotland in the eighteenth 
century ; of Charies Erskine, Lord Tinwald, 
Lord Justice Clerk 1748-63, or of his son, 
James Erskine, Lord Barjarg (also Alva), a 
Lord of Session in Scotland 1761-96? 


A. A. H. 


ARTHUR AS ScotTisH NAME.— 
Writing on the surname Aitken, Sir HERBERT 
MAXWELL (ante, p. 213) said he could not 
recall the name Arthur in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries in Scotland. It is first 
found in the Galbraith family, and Sir 
Arthur de Galbraith is one of those named 
as subscribing to the Ragman Roll in 1296. 
The name is significant of the connexion of 
the Galbraiths with the Lennox ; particularly 
with Dunbarton, which figures in ancient 
writings as Arthur's Castle. I have elsewhere 
more than once laid stress on this alias of the 
citadel of Dunbarton as a strong indication 
that it was an abode. probably the capital, of 
the historic Arthur, King of the Britons. It 
is common knowledge that Dunbarton sig- 
nifies the hill of the Briton, but I am not at 
resent going into all that can be said for 
King Arthur's connexion with it or that of 
the Galbraiths with him. After the Hamil- 
tons had intermarried with the Galbraiths 
the name Arthur spread to them, and from 
them to other families I know of. From what 

have said some may see an arguinent to 
strengthen the conjecture that Aitken is 
derived from Arthur ; but I have not found 
time to go into the history of the name 


Aitken in or about the Lennox. Where and 
when is it first met with ? 


Water M. 
} 
Attve.—To what date did the 
unishment of flaying alive survive in Eng- 
and ; and was this punishment ever a legal 

| penalty 7. Ds 


FRAHAM Easton. 


Nicnotas Bacon or Brussets.—In_ the 
Gent. Mag. for 1765 (p. 390), and also for 1766 
(p. 290), there are references to a M. Nicholas 
Bacon, a student at Brussels and Louvain, 
who, though blind, “obtained all the first 
prizes in the different classes of literature 
through which he passed, not excepting that 
of poetry.” He applied himself to the study 

lof the law, “astonishing the whole Uni- 
versity of Louvain with his masterly erudi- 
tion,” and “was esteemed the greatest literary 
prodigy in the world.” He was then but 
nineteen. Is anything known of the after 
history of this wonderful youth, who is said 
to have been allied in blood, as he certainly 
seems to have been in intellectual eadow- 
ments, to the great family of his name in 
England ? Jounx HutTcHINson, 

Middle Temple Library. 


Torpocrarny or AncteNT Lonpox.—Abra- 
ham of the jelusie, elsewhere gelosye, circa 
1277: Moses of Doggestrete, 1281; Joce fil 
Deuleeresse, Norwich, writes in 1280, “I bind 
myself to give a gold mark to the cemetery 
in London”; Isaac fil Joce of Campden, “ I 
bind myself to give half a gold mark to the 
Lazar-house of London.” Where were these 
places situated ? M. D. Davis. 


“So, WHEN aT LAST.” — Whence are these 
lines ?— 
| So, when at last by slow degrees 
My sluggish veins grow old and freeze, 

Faith shall reveal to my dim eye 
| Visions of blest eternity, | 
Till, life dissolving at the view, 
I wake and find the vision true. 
C. P. Pursy. 
| Watford. 


INSCRIPTION ON SNuFFBOX.—On the lid of 
a round papier-maché snuffbox which [ have 
‘is a picture of two officers, one in full and 
the other in undress uniform. Above the 
|one in undress are the words, ‘* Who steals 
|my purse steals trash, but he who filches 
from me my good name robs me of that 
which not enriches him, but makes me_poor 
|indeed.” There is a hand from the clouds 
pointing at the other officer and the words 
| “Such a man was Brew’d in Hell!” Under- 
| neath the first-named figure is “ Honor with- 
|out power,” and under the other ** Power 
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without honor.” A scroll of parchment lies 
on the floor, on which are the words “ Court- 
Martial, Brighton, Oct., 1840.” I shall be 
exceedingly obliged to any reader who can 
furnish me with particulars of the incident 
to which this evidently alludes. 

Cuartes Drury. 


Dickens ReEFERENcCE. — In ch. xii. o 
*Dombey and Son’ we read that little Paul 
regarded Miss Blimber “as a kind of learned 
Guy Faux, or artificial Bogle, stuffed full of 
scholastic straw.” Who was Bogle? The 
* Dictionary of National Biography’ gives 
George Bogle (1746-81), who held an appoint- 
ment in the service of the East India Com- 
pany. and wrote a journal upon his mission 
in Tibet ; but this is probably not the person 
referred to. F. G. Krrron. 

St. Albans. 


Beplies. 
SERENDIPITY.” 
S. xii. 349.) 

Tus word is a coinage of Horace Walpole’s, 
and is not a stranger to the columns of 
*N. & Q.’ (5 S. iii. 169, 316, 417, 517; x. 68, 
98, 358 ; 6 S. x. 194). What the proprietors 
of the “Serendipity Shop” mean by it I 
cannot say, but Walpole explains himself in 
a letter to Sir Horace Mann, dated 28 Jan., 
1754 (Cunningham’s edition, ii. 365). Writing 
about a discovery he had made in connexion 
with his picture of Bianca Capello, he says : 

* This discovery I made by a talisman, which Mr. 
Chute calls the Sortes Wa/poliane, by which I find 
everything | want, @ pointe nommee, wherever I 
dip for it. This discovery, indeed, is almost of that 
kind which I call Serendipity, a very expressive 
word, which, as [ have nothing better to tell you, I 


[‘* Bogle” is a Northern form of ‘ Bogey.”] 


shall endeavour to explain to you: you will under- 


“Ownrum Gatuerum”: M. E.—“ Here and stand it better by the derivation than by the defi- 


There over the Water: being Cullings in a 
Trip to the Netherlands. By Omnium 
Gatherum. Drawn and written by M. E, 
Esq. Engraved by Geo. Hunt. 


nition. I once read a silly fairy tale, called * The 
Three Princes of Serendip’: as their Highnesses 
travelled, they were always making discoveries, by 
accidents and sagacity, of things which they were 


London : | not in quest of : for instance, one of them discovered 


published by Geo. Hunt, 18, Tavistock | *t4 mule blind of the right eye had travelled the 


Street, Covent Garden. 1825.” Who was 
Omnium Gatherum or M. E., Esq.?) The book 
is quarto. It has many coloured pictures as 
well as four pages containing small facsimiles 
of tablets (twenty-three in all) placed on the 


walls of the church at Waterloo to the! 


memory of those who fell there or at Quatre 

Bras. The facsimiles contain the inscrip- 

tions, apparently most carefully copied. 
Ropert PrerpPornt. 


tALPH GOWLAND was admitted to West- 
minster School on 19 June, 1770. Can any 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ give me informa- 
tion concerning him ? G. F. R. B. 


| same road lately, because the grass was eaten only 
the left side, where it was worse than on the right 
—now do you understand Serendipity ? One of the 
most remarkable instances of this acci/enta/ sagacity 
(for you must observe that no discovery of the thing 
| you are looking for comes under this description), 
was of my Lord Shaftesbury, who, happening to 
dine at Lord Chancellor Clarendon’s, found out the 
marriage of the Duke of York and Mrs. Hyde, by 
the respect with which her mother treated her at 
table.” 
The book which Walpole read in the days 
of his youth, and which seems to have left a 
deep impression on his nfemory, is not a 


|!common one. The late Mr. Epwarp So.ty, 


who was a great collector of eighteenth- 
century literature, could only quote a 


CANDLEMAS GILLs.—A few years ago it was 
customary at Horbury, Yorkshire, to give 
each of the ratepayers half a pint of ale, | 
known as a Candlemas gill. Can any of your 
correspondents tell me the origin of the usage, | 
and state when discontinued ? . 

Anprews. | 

Hull Royal Institution. 


Portrait or Lorp Monreacie.—The por- | 
trait of Wm. Parker, fourth Lerd Monteagle, 
painted by Paul van Somer, was lent in 1866 
to the South Kensington Museum Exhibition 
by Mr. John Webb, a dealer. The approach- 
ing tercentenary of the Gunpowder Plot gives 
especial interest to the portrait. Can any 
reader oblige by naming its owner ? . 

C. J. Peacock. 


description of it from a contemporary book- 
seller’s advertisement (5 S. x. 98). I was 
fortunate enough to obtain a copy of it some 
years ago, and, in view of its rarity, venture 
to append the following collation :— 

“The | Travels | and | Adventures | of | Three 
Princes of | Sarendip. | Intermixed with Eight 
Delightful and | Entertaining Novels. | Translated 
from the Persian into French, | and from thence 
done into English. | To which is added, | Amazonta, 
or The Politick | Wife; a Novel. | Adorn’d with 
Cuts. | London, | Printed for Will. Chetwood, at 

Cato’s Head in Russel-street. Covent-Gar- | den. 
M.pec.xxit.” 12mo, pp. [iv]+#276. 

Before the title-page is a leaf, containing a 
list of books printed for Will. Chetwode, 
which includes the second edition of ‘ Moll 
Flanders’ and three novels by Mrs. Hay- 
wood. ‘The Three Princes of Sarendip’ ends 
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on p. 260, and the “novel” of ‘Amazonta’ 
begins on the following page and coniinues 
totheend. There are a frontispiece and seven 
“ cuts” on copper. 

The old folk-story quoted by Walpole 
occurs on pp. 9-14. The animal, however, 
was not a mule, but a camel, and the seren- 
dipity of the eldest prince was displayed in 
his discovery that it had but one eye. The 
two others found out, one that the camel 
was lame, and the other that he had a tooth 
less than he should have. They also dis- 
covered some other wonderful things about 
the animal, which are not so easily quotable 
in‘N. & Q. They show, however, that Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes was anticipated by nearly a 
couple of centuries. W. F. Pripeaux. 


JINRIKSHAS (8° viii, 325).—A_ corre- 
spondent, replying to a writer who thought 
that the “ pousse-pousse” was a Japanese 
“native” production, explained that it was 
invented in Yokohama by an Englishman, 
and had spread thence to Africa, India, and 
many other parts of the world. It was, 
however, a rediscovery, not an original in- 
vention. Many examples of such carriages, 
in each of which a lady is seated and drawn 
and pushed by her two footmen, will be 
found in the views of Versailles executed 
early in the eighteenth century by the en- 
graver J. Rigaud. A collection of his work, 
including these views, was published in 
London, Paris, and Strasbourg in 1780. 

F. S. DILke. 


“CHAPERONED BY HER FATHER” (9 8, xii. 
245, 370).—SIMPLICISSIMUS seems to me to 
stray somewhat from the point in his series of 
questions. My view simply was, and is, that 
to apply the verb to a male is inaccurate, a 
notion confirmed by such authorities as the 
*N.E.D. and ‘Standard’ and * Century’ dic- 
tionaries. Chaperone (s.) is now universally 
regarded as The ‘N.E.D, says 
thereof, “English writers often erroneously 
spell it chaperone, apparently under the sup- 
position that it requires a feminine termina- 
tion.” I myself have, in earlier days, fallen 
under the critic’s lash through the inference. 
I still stick to my guns that there zs a French 
ring about the word which invites employ- 
ment of a more English-sounding substitute, 
such as “escort.” As Mr.WAINEWRIGHT quotes 
from ‘N.E D., the word is “affected.” Better 
avoid it, say Land others. CrctL CLARKE. 

Authors’ Club. 


Tue “ Sure” Horer, Greenwicu (9" §. xii. 
306, 375, 415).—Curious how such discrepan- 
cies should occur. One note says it was in 


the south-west, and the other north-west, of 
Greenwich Hospital. The plan of the Hos- 
vital in Hasted’s ‘ History of Kent,’ edited 
- H. H. Drake, 1886, I think clearly shows 
that the north-west was intended. 

The notes by AYEAHR are very correct and 
fully to be depended upon. A more patient 
and indefatigable searcher into facts | never 
came across. His long association with Dept- 
ford, Greenwich, and neighbourhood makes 
his notes more valuable. 

Cras. G. SMITHERS 

47, Darnley Road, 


CHARLES KEMBLE xii. 349, 392).—An 
account of this dinner, at which he was 
present, will be found in vol. ii. chap. iii. of 
Planché’s ‘ Recollections and _ Retlections,’ 
together with the song in full, which is there 
represented as one of three stanzas of ten lines 
each. 

Whatever other versions of the song there 
may be elsewhere, this was probably the 
original one, and the one actually sung by 
Balfe at the dinner, Planche’s version of it 
being, it is reasonable to presume, taken from 
a copy circulated at the dinner, and retained 
by him as a memento of the occasion. 

AntTuony TUCKER. 

Royal Rock Hotel, Rock Ferry 


DANTE Portrait (9 5. xi. 388, 510; xii. 
109).—I see from the November ookman 
that the painting in Mr. J. Morris-Moore’s 
collection, which my memory doubtfully 
attributed to Giorgione at p. 109 of the 
present volume of ‘N. & Q.. is ascribed to 
Raphael Sanzio by those who know more 
about the matter than I do. Raphael is 
believed to have copied it from the portrait 
in the Bargello. The Lovkman has bestowed 
a boon on Dante students. Sr. SwWITHIN. 


BERKSHIRE AND OXFORDSHIRE PARISH 
Recisters (9 xii. 388).—A_ reference 
to Dr. Marshall's ‘List of Printed Parish 


Registers,’ published by the Parish Register 
Society, will show A. L. C. that the registers 
he mentions have not been printed. 

& 


“ LoaDBERRY” S. xii. 366).—In Ed- 


| mondston’s ‘Etymological Glossary of the 


| Shetland and Orkney Diaiect’ (Black, 1866) 
this word is spelt “ Lodberrie,” and is defined 
as ‘“‘a kind of enclosed wharf common in 
Lerwick.” In Jakobsen’s ‘ Dialect and Place 
Names of Shetland’ (Lerwick, Manson, 1897) 
it is stated that the name “ Lodberri” is the 
old Norse Aladserg, meaning “loading rock,” 
a rock at which boats usually lie to be loaded 
and unloaded. 
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It is really an enclosed wharf, open at 
the sea end, connected with, and being the 
court of, a private house or business premises. 
It is still common in Lerwick, Shetland, 
where many of the houses abut on and are 
built partly into the sea. The emphasis is 
on the first syllable, the other two being 
short. J. L. ANDERSON. 

Edinburgh. 


Memory (9 S. xii. 224, 311, 333).—Memory, 
according to my personal experience, does 
not depend specially on one sense. With me 
oral impressions are very uncertain, and 
some classes of visual ones are singularly 
weak. My power of recollection may be 
described as sporadic and quite incalculable. 
Certainly the interest I take in a subject 
gives little aid. I have, for instance, a 
hopelessly bad memory for grammatical 
construction, but not so bad a one for the 
vocabulary of a language. My mind will not 
fasten on arithmetic, or even on isolated 
figures; hence I cannot, even after giving 
conscious attention to the point, recollect 
at what page of a book I have left off reading, 
yet I rarely forget what part of a page a 
paragraph I wish to find occupies. The con- 
trary form of this memory appeared in a 
young girl of defective brain whom I once 
knew. She could never give any account of 
the stories she read, and probably did not 
retain one sentence while perusing the next, 
yet she always pone wnat at what page she 
ad closed the book. 

It is observable in a family of children, all 
endowed with the vivid interest in life 
natural to the young, unworn mind, that some 
will remember one novel experience, and 
some another. But who can say why? What 
is the reason that A forgets the joy or pain | 
he felt as keenly at the moment as B did, | 
when with B an indelible impression is left? 
Further, why are mere trifles remembered | 
through a lifetime when things felt to be! 
important escape into the limbo of the! 
forgotten 

Special aptitudes are often —though, of 
course, not invariably —a mere matter of 
memory. Other things being equal, the dull, 
plodding boy who tries to remember will 
never outrival his companion who cannot 
forget. Even in the matter of spelling what 
an advantage has the lad who has an accurate 
memory for the shape of words and * how | 
they look ” 

Long-continued grief or anxiety damages | 
the memory ; so do the many preoccupations | 
of civilized existence. The illiterate peasant | 


century had a clear and detailed recollection 
of the narrow experiences of his life. His 
great-grandson will have a wider scope of 
knowledge superficially, but he will not 
recollect so accurately. 

Some people are supposed to have “ wonder- 
ful memories” because their attainments are 
unusual. His little world is astonished when 
a country squire gives an account of Italian 
agriculture in the days of Virgil; yet the 
same man may know nothing of what is going 
on in his own village and on his own estate. 
He is, however, credited with the common 
workaday information he does not possess 
in addition to what he does really know, 
because it is supposed that every one keeps 
a hold on what relates to his own life and 
success. A young man, whom his poorer 
neighbours regarded as “book-learned,” was 
unable to say which of the fields just outside 
the entrance gate of his father’s house 
belonged to the family and which did not; 
still, in spite of this ignorance, he was thought 
to have a good memory, because the facts 
which his mind did seize on were sutticiently 
unfamiliar to seem marvellous to the people 
around him. G. W. 


Coppen: A Reputep Sayre (9 8. xii. 
327).—At this reference a correspondent gives 
a reported conversation of Cobden's, in which 
he is alleged to have stated that if other 
countries did not adopt Free Trade, then this 
country would be ruined by Free Trade in 
half a century. 

This imaginary conversation has been 
copied with delight from your columns by 
Protectionist newspapers, such as the Pall 
Mall Gazette, for it serves the double pur- 
pose of discrediting Cobden’s judgment, and 
invoking that judgment in support of their 
proposals, 

While I do not grudge the Protectionists 
this addition to their armoury of arguments, 
I should like to point out that there is 
absolutely no authorization for the conver- 


| sation attributed to Cobden, and that it is 


entirely at variance with opinions which he 
is known to have expressed. For example, 
speaking in Dundee on 19 January, 1844, he 
said : 

**T say further that it is our policy to receive from 
other countries, and if foreign countries exclude us 
it is only a stronger reason why we should throw 
open our ports more widely to them.” 

Harotp Cox. 

Cobden Club. 


Suam Buriats (9 §S. xii. 246).—Referrin 
to Mr. Epwarp Peacock’s inquiry on thi 


who lived in the earlier half of the nineteenth | subject, perhaps 1 may be permitted to point: 
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out that in a book called 
other Social Photographs’ (Vizetelly & Co., 
1887), by the late Mr. E. C. 
Murray, particulars will be found of a case, 
stated at p. 47 in an emphatic and very 
unhesitating manner, in which a couple of 
obliging medical men certified that a young 
and foolish member 
died after a brief illness; but in lieu of 
his noble remains a cottin full of bricks was 
duly buried with the accustomed religious 
service. Mr. Grenville Murray supplied the 
additional information that the youthful lord 
who was said to have departed from this for 
a better world in 1870 went to America 
instead, and resided there under the un- 
romantic name of Simpson. In connexion 
with the career of this unfortunate nobleman, 
I take permission to mention that at one 
time of his life he took to the stage as a pro- 
fession, and that on the occasion on which I 
saw him perform in a farce in a London 
theatre his acting was simply execrable. 
Henry Geracp Hore. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


THE OAk, THE A*<H, 
xii. 328).—IL find, on referring to 
Rhymes of Scotland,’ 
& Robert Chambers, 1842, the following :— 

* Reference is supposed to be made to some old 
in the following :— 
The aik, the ash, the elm tree, 
They are hanging a’ three. 
That is, it is capital to mutilate these trees.” 
I hope that this may help W. B. H. It would 
be interesting to know if there is any trace 
of a law of this kind ever being in force on 
the Borders. As Jedburgh was noted for pike- | , 
staves, there might have been some regulation 
is to the cutting of timber. 
H. J. 

I recollect many years ago seeing the fol- 
lowing words carved on an old mantel-piece 
frieze in a house in Rotherham :— 

The ivy. and the ash, and the bonny oak tree 
Flourish the best in the North Countree. 


AND THE Ivy (9 S. 
‘Popular 


GIFFORD. 


The correct quotation seems to be the one | 


above, as the ivy, being a creeping plant, 

scarcely suggests the term “tree.” 

heard the quotation without the word “ ash’ 

being included. CHARLES GREEN. 
IS, Shrewsbury Road, Sheffield. 


In my undergraduate days at Oxford, some 
forty years ago, I remember that one of our 
number—a scion of an ancient North-C ountry 
family—used to sing a song called ‘Home, 
3oys, Home!’ which dealt, 
inoffensive vein, with the amours of a| 
salacious mariner and of an ingenuous cham- 


‘Spendthrifts and | 


Grenville | 


of a great family had | 


| mountain ash. 


[ never | 


| and-twenty years since a murderer was first taken 


in merry but | 


bermaid who loved not wisely, but too well. 
The only verse that I remember / in toto is the 
following :— 

QO, if it is a girl she shall wear a golden ring, 

And if it is a boy he shall fight for his king ; 

With his breeches all so white. and his jacket all 
so blue, 

He shall toddle up the rigging as his daddy used 
to do. 

This verse, as well as each of the others, was 

followed with the rousing chorus :— 

Home, boys, home, and it’s home I'd like to be, 

Home, boys, home, in the old countree, 

Where the ash, and the oak, and the bonny 
ivy tree 4 

Are all growing green in the North Countree. 

The above was the order in which the three 

trees were named. Tracy Tiprorr. 

This is a North- Country song, and the 
correct form of the line is :— 

The oak, and the ash, and the bonny rowan tree. 
The “rowan tree” is, of course, the pretty 
“Bonny ivy tree” is mean- 
ingless. R. B—r. 

Sir Walter Scott, 
| Surtees, written from 
| ruary, 1807, said that 


Robert 
21 Feb- 


in a letter to 
Edinburgh 


published by William | « Ritson _had a ballad with a simple Northern 


| burden : 
The oak, ‘the ash, and the ivy tree, 
O,they flourish be st at hame, in the North Country.” 
(ceorge Taylor's ‘Memoir of Robert Surtees’ 
(Surtees Society, 1852), p. 42. 
Epwarp PEAcocK. 
On so many occasions has this subject been 
discussed in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ that I 
believe nothing new can be adc led. See 1* S. 
Vi. onl S, x., 4% S. iv., xi., xii.; 5S. 
ix.: 6 i., ii. 
EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


MANNINGS AND TAWELL (9 S. xii. 148, 
194, 229, 277, 310).— Whilst reading an 
account of Paddington, under date 1868, I 
came across the following, which no doubt 
refers to the above, and may be of inte- 
rest 

* The elec ate telegraph is at work by the side of 
this iron road [the railway]; and it is now three- 


by means of the electric wire: it was then laid from 
the Slough Station to Paddington ; the man left in 
a first-class carriage, and at the same instant was 
sent off, by the telegraph, a full description of his 
person, with instructions to cause him to be 

watched by the police upon his arrival at Padding- 
ton, where he was pointed out to a police-sergeant, 
who got into the same omnibus with the suspected 
man, and he was captured in the City. Thus, while 
he was on his way at a fast rate, the telegraph, 
with still greater rapidity, sent along the wire, 
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which skirted the path of the carriage in which he 
sat, the instructions for his capture! Had he got 
out between Slough and Paddington, and not at the 
latter, he would have escaped, as the telegraph did 
not work at the intermediate stations.” 

I conclude from this last note that the wire 
was a special one laid down for royal pur 
poses at Windsor Castle. Is that so? 

THORNE GEORGE. 


TAMBOURELLO (9" 8. xii. 329).—This is called 
“lawn-tennis,” played with tambourines in 
place of rackets—we may assume a parch- 
ment bat, as in “ battledore and shuttle- 
cock.” A. H. 


Sir Henry Srpney’s Heart S. xii. 307). 
—The following letter, communicated by Mr. 
Jas. W. Lloyd, of Kington, in whose posses- 
sion it is, appeared in ye-Gones for 18 March, 
where a sketch of the urn was also given. 
The inaccuracies of the letter are followed in 
the copy :— 

Leominster, 23 Sep", 1807. 

Sik,—I have sent you a drawing of an urn in the 
Possession of Mr. Nicholas Bell in Leominster, in 
which (was) the heart of Sir Henry Sydney, Lord 
President of Ludlow Castle, the urn is made of 
thick lead, it does not appear to have had any lid 
to it. the urn I am of Opinion came into Mr. 
Nicholas’s hands in the following manner, it was 
first in Possession of the Revd. Dr. Coningsby [vicar 
of Bodenham and rector of Pencombe, co. Hereford, 
who died 1766), on whose dicease Mr. Harris, 
Attorney, late of this Town (deceased), came into 
possession of Several Manuscripts, Papers and other 
curiosities which the late Dr. Coningsby had col- 
lected with intention to publish an History of the 
County, amongst which was this urn. Mr. Cole- 
man, sen., married the widow of the late Mr. Harris, 
on his death it came into possession of his Non, Mr. 
J. Coleman, who gave it to Mr. Nicholas—I cannot 
find the drawing of the Stones found at the Priory, 
but when I drop on them will send you a drawing | 
of them. Yours Respectifully, 

(Addressed) Mr. Allen, Jun., Bookseller, High | 
Street, Hereford. 
E. W. 


The urn referred to in the query is now 
laced in the medieval collection at the 
ritish Museum. ANDREW OLIVER 


ENVELopes (9% S. xii. 245, 397).—Haydn’s 
* Dictionary of Dates’ states that envelopes 
for letters are mentioned by Swift, 1726. | 
Until recently I had several envelopes dated | 
1856 addressed to my father, which had been | 
franked through the post. Three or four of 
them were franked Lord Fortescue. 
have an envelope addressed to myself {not on | 
H.M.S.) which is franked by the Duke of | 
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future use. It was such abuse of the “ frank” 
system that led to its abolition, I believe. [I 
can certainly say I have seen numbers of 
envelopes franked, besides the above. Surely 
envelopes, as such, introduced commercially 
shortly after 1840, were nothing buta revival, 
and as a covering were used centuries ago. 
Under date 21 July, 1627, Secretary Conway 
| gives an account of his “opening a letter in 
the presence of the King, which contained a 
blank sheet.” And again, under date 19 Octo- 
| ber, 1627, the writer of said letter “ intreats 
inquiry into the device of leger-de-main, 
practised on his letter of July last.” 

For the moment I cannot say when Charles 
Lever wrote ‘Harry Lorrequer,.’ but in 
chap. xxix. occurs the following: * The waiter 
entered with a small note in an envelope.” 
Again, in chap. xx.: “The entire envelope 
was covered with writing...... The waterguard 
otticers will take it at eightpence.” This, 
therefore, must refer to a period anterior to 
the penny post. THORNE GEORGE. 

(‘ Harry Lorrequer’ appeared in 1837.] 


SLACKHEADS S. vii. 169, 253).—I was 
inaccurate in saying that the *H.E.D.’ re- 
cognizes this word “only as the name of a 
bird”; for it occurs there also as meaning 
a “marsh-worm.” In ‘A Cornish-English 
Vocabulary,’ beginning on p. 64 of ‘ Archzo- 
logia Cornu - Britannica,’ by William Pryce, 
M.D. (Sherborne, mpccxce.), one finds, “ Pedn, 
a head. See Pen. Pedn diu, young frogs, black 
heads; Pednan, id.” If Dr. Pryce meant 
“black heads” to be a synonym of “ young 
we must add the latter term to the 
senses mentioned under the ‘ H.E.D.’s’ head- 
ing ‘ Blackhead.’ E. 8S. Dopeson. 


frogs,” 


NAVAL Pronunciation (9° S. xii. 28, 118, 
257).—I should have added to my list of words 
pronounced in a peculiar manner in the navy 


| the word ensign, which becomes ens/n at sea. 


In the army | can only remember two words 

with peculiar pronunciation: roufe, pro- 

nounced rout, and rations, pronounced ritions. 
REGINALD HAINEs. 


THomas Lioyp, REPUBLICAN (9 3. xii. 324, 
378).—The system of shorthand written by 
Lloyd was published at Philadelphia in 1793, 
during his absence in England, a 
whose identity has not been satisfactorily 
A second edition was published 
by Lloyd himself in 1819. The alphabet is 
given in J. Ensign Rockwell's ‘Teaching, 


Cambridge, as “Cambridge,” not “George.” | Practice, and Literature of Shorthand’ (Wash- 
I can remember well a packet of unused | ington), 1884, where Mr. AXON may compare 
envelopes being given to my mother, all| it with that of Graves and Ashton (York), 
They are so nearly identical that they 


franked by a member of Parliament, for her | 1775. 
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must have had a common origin. The en- 
graving of the memorial tablet to which Mr. 
Axon refers is probably the reproduction of 
a photograph that is given in the National 
Shorthand Reporter (Cincinnati) for October 
last—not the Phonographic Magazine. 

A. T. 


2, Chancery Lane. 


ScnHoot LIBRARY OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century xii. 388).—The Rev. Thomas 
Leigh was for forty-seven years the head 
master of the Grammar School at Bishops 
Stortford, and Chauncy, who was a pupil of 
the school, in his ‘History of Hertfordshire’ 
says :— 

“ My Reverend master Mr. Thomas Leigh raised a 
fair library for the use of the school. It was an ex- 
cellent nursery that supplied both Universities with 
reat numbers of Gentlemen who proved eminent in 

Jivinity. Law, and Physick, and in some matters of 
State. He obliged divers of those Gentlemen to 
present Books to the School at their Departure, 
where their names are recorded and remain to 
Posterity, to which Mr. Thomas Leigh, his second 
son, a learned Man anda good Antiquarian, lately 
Vicar of this parish Church, made a fair Addition.” 

The volume of which Mr. DopGson has made 
a note is probably one of those so presented. A 
few years agoa portion of the library was sold, 
and several of the volumes variously inscribed 
are upon my shelves. On the fly-leaf of 
*Clavis Mystica, by Daniel Featley, D.D., 
folio, 1636, is written :— 

“VY 194 [the shelf number] Scholwe Stortford ne 
dessent D"™ Featley consciones doctiss. symbolas 
contulerunt Scholares Av 1664. M. Tho. Leigh, 
Scholarchia.” 

A note in the same hand says, “ Pretium 
14s." On the half-title of the Amsterdam 
edition of Scaliger’s ‘Thesaurus Temporum 
Eusebii, folio, 1658, there is :— 

“ L34. Scholw que est ad Stouretti Vadum col- 
latis symbolis pretio duar. et 5 Solidi coemtum 
hunec Temporum Thesaurum consecrarunt Scholares. 
Anno 1672 preceptore M. Barn. Conway.” 

Conway succeeded Leigh as head master. 
Other two of the volumes give the names of 
the donors. GEo. CLULOW. 


ENGLISH CARDINALS (9 S. xii. 105, 192).— 
A complete list of the English wearers of the 
Roman purple is given in ‘England’s Cardi- 
nals, by Mr. Dudley Baxter (Burns & Oates, 
1903). D. J. SCANNELL-O'NEILL. 


BREAKING THE GLAss AT Jewish WEDDINGS 
(9 8. xii. 46, 115, 214, 337).—The dictum of a 
Chief Rabbi, issuing an authoritative prayer 
book so recently as 1901, may, I think, be 
accepted as final. In the directions ac- 
companying the marriage service, p. 184, are 
these words: “The bridegroom hereupon 


pours the wine on the floor, and breaks the 
glass in token of the destruction of the 
Temple.” M. D. Davis. 


Leopold Wagner (‘ Manners, Customs, and 
Observances,’ p. 106) says that this custom is 
in some places combined with putting ashes on 
the head of the bridegroom, and the assump- 
tion by both bride and bridegroom of the 
black cap, in sign of mourning for the 
destruction of the Temple. He also says 
that the custom of breaking the cup obtains 
among the members of the Greek Church, 
with this difference, that the Jews do not 
tread on the glass, whereas the Greek bride- 
groom does, exclaiming: “May they thus fall 
under our feet, and be trodden to pieces, who 
shall endeavour to sowdissension ordiscontent 
between us!” So far as the Greek Church is 
concerned, my copy of the ’AxoAovfia tod 
Srehaveparos at any rate has no rubric to the 
above effect, though there is a rubric for the 
administration of Kotvov to bride- 
groom and bride. Joan B. Wartnewricut. 


Inrant Saviour av THE Breast xii. 
29, 115, 291).—1 should say that there are in- 
numerable examples of this, both in painting 
and sculpture. Perhaps I may be permitted 
to quote one passage in prose from St. Luke 
in illustration, and another in poetry from 
the poem on the ‘Annunciation,’ from the 
‘Christian Year’ :— 

** \ certain woman of the company lifted up her 
voice, and said unto him, Blessed is the womb that 
bare thee, and the paps which thou hast sucked. But 
he said, Yea rather, blessed are they that hear the 
word of God, and keep it © (xi. 27-8, A.V. 

Ave Maria! Mother blest, 
To whom, caressing and caress d, 
Clings the Eternal Child ; 
Favour'd beyond Archangels’ dream, 
When first on thee with tenderest gleam 
Thy new-born Saviour smil’d. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


In Mr. Montgomery Carmichael’s charming 
book ‘In Tuscany’ is shown a representa- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary suckling 
the Infant Jesus, the ‘Madonna delle Tosse,’ 
by Matteo Civitali, which is to be found 
stowed away in the church of the SS. Trinita 
in the city of Lucca. 

D. J. ScaANNELL-O NEILL. 

Puns (9 S. xii. 386).—There is an excellent 
paper on ‘The Puns of Shakespeare’ in 
* Noctes Shaksperiane,’ and I commend it to 
the notice of your correspondent. Its author, 
Mr. F. A. Bather, computes the puns in 
thirty-seven of the plays as amounting to at 
least 1,062. He opines that “the test of a 
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(9 S. XII. Nov. 28, 1963. 


true piece of wit is translation into another 


language. If the wit be in the thought it 
remains, if merely in the words it vanishes : 
a pun is et preterea nihil.” I doubt the 
soundness of this; there is much wit in 
many an English pun that would not bear 
translation into Chinese. Str. SwITHIN. 


CusHIONS ON THE (9 S. xii. 346, 
308).—Mr. Rotre mistakes me. I never said 
that the cushion is not admissible—merely 
that it is uncomfortable. If the book-rest 
(which I prefer, as more convenient), covered 
with a fall or veil (usually of the liturgical 
colour), becomes a cushion, so much the 
better, as it satisfies the rubrics. 

Forty years ago I recollect a cushion for 
the missal in the church of St. John, Great 
Ormond Street, Bloomsbury, which church, 
founded by the late Sir George Bowyer, has 
now, I believe, been transplanted somewhere 
in the country. 

At Turin, or elsewhere, the servers would 
place the mass-book on the Epistle side of the 
altar, ready for the priest to use when he had 
recited the Psalm and Conjiteor, &c., pre- 
ceding the Mass. The book must always be 
placed with its opening towards the altar 
cross, whether it lie on the Epistle or Gospel 
side. GEoRGE ANGus. 

St. Andrews. N.B. 


Macarost: Hare Soutnern Irary: 
THE OLIVE (9° S. xii. 348).—According to 
Ure in his * Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Mines,’ macaroni was first prepared in 
Italy, and introduced into commerce under 
the name of Italian or Genoese paste. It is 
mentioned several times by Boccaccio, and 
was known in England at the time of Ben 
Jonson. It would seem, however, as if a 
long time elapsed before it became a popular 
article of food. Martin Coccaie, who wrote 
*Phantasie Macaronice’ in 1512, speaks of 
it in the preface in a way that suggests that 
it was not a well-known dish—he calls it rvs- 
frcanum, amongst other things ; and Skippon, | 
who travelled the whole length of Italy in | 
the seventeenth century, and who frequently | 
says something about the food, does not ap- | 
pear once to have mentioned macaroni. The | 
scientific Spallanzoni, who visited the Lipari | 
Isles about 1783, found that the food of the | 
people consisted of barley bread, salt fish, | 
and wild fruit, but they were probably too | 
poor to buy an imported comestible. By the 
middle of the last century, however, macaroni 
was well known and much appreciated. 


one of the snakewoods ; 
of all is the Strychnos colubrina (the naga- 


earlier Whiteside, who went to Ischia, found 
nothing there but “beds and macaroni.” Of 
the lazzaroni at Naples, among whom he in- 
cludes fishermen, porters, and messengers, he 
says that he really believes that their felicity 
would be complete with macaroni and Pul- 
cinella. T. P. ARMSTRONG. 


To the second query see my reply toa 
similar inquiry in ‘ N. & Q.,’ viz., refer to 3" 
S. xi. 214; xii. 141, 209, 247, 298, for an ex- 
haustive reply in a series of articles on * The 
First Introduction of the Harp into Europe.’ 

EverarRD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


*‘Ruve Brirannta’ (9° S. xii. 365).—On 
examining the first two editions of ‘ Alfred: 
a Masque, I find that Mr. Ratpu Tomas, 
with his usual accuracy, has correctly stated 
the facts with regard to ‘Rule Britannia,’ 
as it runs in the first edition of 1740. But 
in the second edition of 1751, which was 
greatly enlarged, and almost rewritten, by 
Mallet, the refrain to the ode is printed as 
under :— 

Rule, Britannia, rule the waves: 

Britons never will be slaves. 
The refrain is printed in full in each of the 
six stanzas, and in every case a comma is 
inserted after the word “Rule.” IL infer, there- 
fore, that the omission of the comma in the 
first stanza of the poem, as printed in the 
edition of 1740, is due to the inadvertence 
of the printer. 

In the second edition of ‘ Alfred’ the first 
two stanzas of the ode stand as originally 
printed ; the third is altered, and the lines 
transposed, and it is given the fourth place ; 
while for the last three stanzas, three others 
are substituted, standing third, fifth, and 
sixth. According to Mallet’s statement in the 
edition of 1759, these new stanzas were 
written by Lord Bolingbroke. For reasons 
given by Mr. Dinsdale, I am inclined to 
think the whole of the original poem was the 
work of Mallet. V. F. Primeaux. 


“PALo DE copra ” (9S. xii. 288, 374).—The 
natives of the south of India (possibly also 
the north) and of Ceylon believe that snakes 
will retire before a staff made of snakewood. 
The pdo da cobra of the Portuguese is the 
snakewood of the natives; by both it was 
used as a charm ; neither intended any other 
use of it. The marsh date palm (dwarf) is 
but the most popular 


Bescherelle, who wrote about 1850, says that |musadi or mushti of the Tamils andthe 
the Neapolitans were fairly busily engaged | rannetul of the Singhalese). It is described 
in the manufacture of it, and a year or two|in the Madras Administrative Gazette as a 
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small shrub, bearing small flowers of a 
greenish - yellow colour, and with a corolla 
tubular. The seed is contained in a fruit 
the size of a small orange, which turns a dull 
yellow when ripe. The stem of the plant is 
thick, often being over eight inches in dia- 
meter. The wood and root contain strychnia ; 
this the natives extract and use medicinally. 
They also use it in the preparation of charms 
against snakes, which are to be worn on the 
person. Cups are also made of the wood ; 
they are supposed to render poisoned drinks 
innocuous. The Strychnos colubrina grows at | 
Matheran, Goa, and along the lower slopes 
of the western Ghauts where they approach 
the sea. It is also found in Ceylon. There 
is a very general belief in the south of India 
that hidden treasure is guarded by snakes. | 
The treasure-seeker therefore arms himself 
with a short staff of pdéo da cobra when he} 
is prosecuting a search. I have never heard 
of it as the plant sought by the mongoose | 
after an encounter with a cobra ; but [ have 
been told that it has certain snake-poison 
counteracting properties, and that itis highly | 
valued by the medical faculty in Australia | 
in consequence In the sixteenth and seven- | 
teenth centuries there was a market in Europe 
for Oriental charms. In 1614 the bezoar 
stone was in the list of articles imported by 
the London East India Company. Po da 
cobra was not needed in England; but it} 
probably had a market in the southern parts | 
of Europe. (Mrs.) F. E. Penny. 


Lreut.-Cot. Henry Ossorn (9 xii. 
348).—He was knighted at Whitehall 13) 
January, 1672 3, being then “esquire of the 
body.” The legend on the Chicksands por- 
trait would seem to be a mistake. No such 
name is to be found in ‘The Loyalists’ 
Bloody Roll.’ W. D. Pink. 


Joun GILprn’s Route (9S. xii. 170, 217, 255, 
371).—Sr. SwITHIn’s remarks are excellent. | 
have grave doubts whether any one in those 
good old “ three-bottle” times would have 
had the temerity to override a custom which 
lingers on to-day in the breasts of a few 
lordly bagmen of the old school who spend 
their earnings joyfully “for the good of the 
house.” In those days any proposition to 

rovide one’s own wine would have been 
ooked upon as a mark of lunacy in the pro- 
poser. So rigid was the custom that governed 
the daily dinners in the commercial rooms of 
country hotels up to a quarter of a century 
ago, that no one could take his seat at the 
table unless he was prepared to take scot 
and lot in the “ wine Bil” The downfall of 
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many worthy bagmen could be traced to this 
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unholy practice, which few young men were 
courageous enough to resist. I have often 
been asked to join these ** wine bouts” in the 
commercial room, but I have always declined 
the privilege. M. L. R. Bresvar. 


THe WykeHAMicaL Worp “Toys” (9 
xii. 345).—A Winchester man sends this as the 
accepted derivation : ‘French to/se, fathom= 
the space allotted college men.” 1. B. B. 


As Pror. SKEAT has clearly shown long ago 
in his ‘ Etymolog. Dict.,’ the origin of toy is 
found in the cognate Dutch noun tug, which 
has the wider meaning of tool, utensil, stuff, 
and the special sense of plaything in its com- 


| pound speel-tuig, just as the High German 


cognate Spiel-zeuy. Both Low Germ. and 
High Germ. Zeug (=Old High Germ. =i), as 
well as Icelandic tygi, Swedish tyy, and 
Danish ¢é?,are undoubtedly akin, and identical 
in their original meaning, viz., materials, 
movables, gear, &e. Cf. also Weigand’s 
‘Deutsches Worterbuch,’ sv/ ‘Zeug, and 
Vigfusson’s * Icelandic Engl. Dict.. * Tygi’ 


H. Kress. 


Hawtuorn (9° xii. 268, 334).—I feel 
deeply grateful to Pror. SkEaT and Canon 
Fow Ler for so clearly showing that * haw- 
thorn” has not been derived from any 
form of “hoarthorn.” But I never supposed 
it had been. The utinost I contemplated 
was the possibility that in far distant 
times, when to other causes was added a 
similarity in sound, the one word had in a 
measure supplanted the other. And I gave 
a reason (not necessarily ‘* absurd” at all) for 
the faith that was in me, namely, that Aedes 
must be a comparatively recent invention. 
I argued in this way. I imagined that, just 


| a8 over wide regions of the East, where the 


village community system still tlourishes in 
full vigour, hedges to divide field from field, 
and village lands from village lands, are quite 
unused, or any hedges at all, with probably 
this one exception, that vast quantities of 
cut thorns of every conceivable variety, from 
thorny acacias and prickly plum-trees to the 
trailing bramble, are heaped up round the 
smaller unwalled villages to keep out wild 
beasts, so among the ancestors of the Anglo- 
Saxons, long before the times of ‘ Beowulf, 
hedges may have been quite unnecessary. 
And yet, even then, the hawthorn must have 
had a name, and the name would have 
been a descriptive one. All I suggested, then, 
was that the simple descriptive name hoar- 
thorn in its original form may have preceded 
in point of time the utilitarian name /aw- 
thorn, that it held the ground first, and that 
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it continued to exist, appearing in the thir-| this Begum and constituted her heir, he 
teenth century in the Aorethorne of the old| thereupon assumed the name of Dyce 
Staffordshire scribe, and represented at the | Sombre, of which latter word Sumroo is g 
present day by the corresponding name white-| corrupted form, just as this last was 4 
thorn. But whether oar (hdr) thorn gradu- | corruption of Somers. 
ally assumed the form hawthorn as well, by a| If | am in error I throw myself on the 
process of conversion, when tribal communi-| mercy of Mr. Hess, but I venture to think I 
ties, beginning to settle in fixed localities, am not in error. Patrick MAXWELL. 
discovered that the Avarthorn made excellent | : : 
hedges—that is a question on which I did | Is it possible that your correspondent 
not intend, and should not presume, to pass | takes a Delhi dancing-girl for a Begum 
judgment. My note was a query. |of Bhopal? The Begum Sombre, more com- 
May I add that the ancient charter which | Only known as the Begum Somroo, was 
I quoted is one of those preserved at the first the mistress, and subsequently the wife, 
William Salt Library, Stafford? It is un- of the ruttianly German adventurer who, on 
dated, and must, therefore, have passed early, | 4¢count of his 1ang-dog looks, was nicknamed 
and the style of writing would place it about Sombre by the Company's ofticers ; and to 
the vear 1220. CHARLES SWynNeErRTon, | Confuse such a low-bred wanton with a blue- 
‘ | blooded princess of the noble and loyal house 
Pray actep at Trix. Coin, Camp., 1632 of Bhopal is, to those who know and under- 
(9 S. xii. 349).—See Masson’s ‘ Life of Milton,’ | stand something of India, indeed a horrible 
vol, i. p. 218, where there is a full account of | profanation. CuutTer Munzit. 
the scene. Two plays were acted: ‘The Rival | 
Friends,’ by Peter Hausted, of Queens’, and| Epwrs Lawrence Gopkrn (9*" S. xii. 329). 
‘The Jealous Lovers,’ by Thomas Randolph, |—A biographical notice with a portrait 
of Trinity. J. L. | appears in vol. viii. (p. 455) of the ‘ National 
This was Randolph's ‘ Jealous Lovers.’ | Cyclopedia of American Biography © (New 
G. Tuorx Decry. | York, James T. W hite & Co., 1898). 
E. A. Axon. 
Mapame pu Derranpn’s Lerrers (9" xii. 
366).—I would ask Mr. Hess to reconsider | 


the statement which he has made regarding Wiscellancons. 
the adoptive mother of Mr. Dyce Sombre. I II ee 
believe he will find that this lady was not NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


“the Begum Sombre” (as he curiously calls | A Social History of Iveland. By P. W. Joyce, 
her) of Bhopal, but the Begum Sumroo of LL.D. 2 vols. (Longmans & Co.) 
Sirdhana, in the British district of Meerut in | the knowledge that 
the North-West Provinces of India—a very and better worth study ‘than those of other 
different person, indeed ; and as the matter | countries of Western Europe, has filtrated into 
is really important, | do not think Mr. English minds. During recent years volume after 
Hepes statement ought to stand unchal-| volume dealing with its antiquities and its eccle- 
lenged in such an organ as ‘N. & Q.’ ghd 
Bhopal is & feudatory state In Central vublished work may claim to be the most autho- 
India governed by a Mahomedan princess, jitative and encyclopedic. Much of the informa. 
or Begum; and during the great Mutiny in tion it imparts may be found in works more popular 
1857-8 its then ruling princes’ acted with in aim, notably in Wakeman’s more- than -once 
such loyalty towards the British Govern- reprinted ‘Handbook of Irish Antiquities,’ the 
ment that, among other rewards, she was 
made a Grand Commander of the Star of [aws, the previous works of Dr. Joyce hinn 
India. self, the “‘lrische Texte,” and other works, a 
On the other hand, Zeb ul Nissa, commonly list of which might be almost indetinitely pro- 
salled the Begum Sumroo, was a native of longed. In two volumes of some six to seven 
Cashmere, of obscure birth. originally a hundred pages eac h we are now supplied with an 
- J ° account — which, though condensed, is virtually 
dancing-girl, and subsequently a concubine complete—of the government, laws, religion, 
of Walter Reinhard, a/ias Somers and _ earning, arts, trades, manners, customs. domestic 
Sombre, an adventurer of German origin, | life. &c., of the ancient Irish people, accom- 
who, by various unscrupulous intrigues, panied by a full series of illustrations, many 
acquired the territory of Sirdhana above of them familiar to students of Irish antiquities, 


ferred ell as other tracts in i but, as a whole, not elsewhere accessible. As one 
referred to, as well as other tracts in its | 4¢ the commissioners for the publication of the 


vicinity. A European or Eurasian person of | ancient laws of Ireland, Dr. Joyce devotes special 
the name of Dyce having been adopted by attention to legal subjects, and the sketch of the 
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Brehon laws, otherwise the Fénechas— which, 
thous rh disturbed by successive invasions of Dane, 
Anglo-Norman, and Englishman, lasted until the 
seventeenth century —constitutes to the student 
the most important and remunerative portion of 
the tirst volume. These laws, in which the col- 
lective wisdom of the Brehons or judges — the 
special interpreters and, in a sense, administrators 
of the laws, a body of men in which we seem to see 
some species of ap — h tothe French magistracy— 
is preserved, have been in great part published i in 
six volumes, of which one consists of a much-needed 
and very serviceable glossary. They took root in 
pagan times, a collection of them being made in 
438 at the request of St. Patrick, to whom the 
Fénechas code was interpreted by a Christian 
convert. A committee of nine men was appointed, 
inciuding Laegaire (Leary), King of Ireland, and 
other kings, ecclesiastics, and poets, and by them 
what is known as Cain Patrick, or Patrick's Laws, a 
version revised according to Sc riptural law, is said to 
have been issued. Much that is mythical attached, 
not only to the laws, but to the Brehons them- 
selves, for whose maintenance, in some cases, lands 
were set apart. In these days it seems strange to 
Englishmen to find an Irish Attorney-General of 
James I., himself an Englishman, declaring that no 
ople under the sun had a greater love ‘than the 
Trish for even-handed and impartial justice. 

Greek and Latin writers have little that is im- 
portant or trustworthy to say concerning Ireland, 
and C. Julius Solinus—a geographer of ‘the third 
century, Who sponged upon Pliny, narrating f fables 
such as that there were no bees in Ireland, and 
that when dust or pebbles from that country were 
scattered among alien hives the bees at once took 
fright and vanished—may almost be accepted as 
representative. Civilization in Ireland wocasqueted 


by the incursions of the Danes and by Anglo- 
Norman invasions, until we can only judge by 
material remains and by written reports what, 


under more favourable conditions, Irish art and 
learning might have become. Literary sources 
are the lives of saints in Irish and Latin, martyr- 
ologies, glosses and glossaries, romantic literature, 
&c., many of those first named remaining still in 
Ms. It is, of course, known that a mass of infor- 
mation preserved in the islands and highlands of 
Scotland is equally applicable to Ireland. 

We can make no attempt to follow Dr. Joyce 
through his elaborate and scientifically arranged 
pages, but may only dip into them at widely sepa- 
rated portions. Under the head of *‘ Warfare’ we 
find that there were in Ireland, as_ elsewhere, 
professional female warriors, c to Boa- 
dicea, whose Celtic name Buadac has the same 
signification as that of a later queen, Victoria. In 
theory the land in Ireland belonged to the tribe, a 
portion being assigned as mensal land to the king 
or chief. In the chapters concerning paganism our 
readers will trace what is perhaps most to the taste 
of the majority. Some traces of Pheenician influence 
are to be found in the worship of Bel; but what is 
most interesting concerns belief in the fairies, 
Manannan Mac Lir (the Irish sea- god), the ban- 
shee, the leprechaun, Neéit and Nemon (the god 
and goddess of battle), &c. The Pooka is not native 
Irish. Idols were generally worshipped, as were 
jillar stones. But one document is found in old 

rish literature mentioning human sacrifice, chil- 
dren being slain at the shrine of Cromm Cruach in 
order that their parents might obtain corn, honey, 


and milk. As in the kirk-grims and the like, the 
foundations of buildings were established by 
sprinkling them with the blood of human victims. 
A curious iustance of correspondence with the 
Greek legend of lphigenia is narrated i. 286. Under 
*Geasa or Prohibition,’ a species of taboo, much 
that is striking is found. Information is, of course, 
imparted concerning the writing known as Ogham. 
The view that learning in Ireland was confined 
to the monasteries is oppugned, and the account 
of lay schools, principally for the upper classes, 
repays study After passing by such subjects 
as art, music, &c., we find much curious and 
some startling information regarding Irish medi- 
cine and methods of cure. Even more significant 
is what is supplied in the second volume as to 
the family, with questions concerning marriage 
and the position of women and children, the 
house, food, light, agriculture, mills, measures, 
locomotion, commerce, public assemblies, &c. Such 
space as we can assign to a single work is, how- 
ever, exhausted, and we can but commend the 
study of a profoundly interesting and trustworthy 
work to all who seek to obtain a species of know- 
ledge to which for long Englishmen have shown a 
reprehensible and not too explic able indifference. 
The illustrations to these volumes are, as we have 
said, numerous. They are also specially service- 
able. A fine index is an eminently satisfactory 


| feature. 


| perfect, 


|ductions of the finest pictures 


| borough's picture of Mrs. 


Great Masters, Parts IL. and III. (Heinemann.) 
We have already drawn attention to the appear- 
ance of the admirable and unique series of repro- 
of the world on 
which the Fine- - tr Publishing Company has 
bestowed the title of ‘ Great Masters.’ Two further 
parts, which now agpen, keep up the high level 
attained at the outset. Part Il. contains Gains- 
Robinson, the 
Perdita to the Florizel of the Prince of Wales, 
subsequently George 1V. This portrait, in which 
Mrs. Robinson is eee by a colley dog, may 
be pronounced exquisit< is from the Wallace 
Collection. From the pone A of Lord Howe comes 
Hals’s ‘ Man with Guitar.’ A couple of generations 
ago pictures by Hals were as common as they could 
well be; now they are virtually priceless. The 
execution in this is marvellous. ie the Cassel 
Gallery comes a delightful portrait by Rembrandt of 
Saskia van Uylenborch, his wife, and from the 
Louvre the ‘ Virgin, Infant Christ, and St. John’ of 
Botticelli, with its sweet serenity of beauty. In 
Part LIL. the first attraction consists of the portrait 
of Giovanna degli Albizi by Domenico (¢ Sielendiote, 
the master of Michelangelo. This is from the Col- 
lection Rudolf Kann, Paris. Well-merited praise 
is bestowed in the accompanying appreciation on 


the artistic Severity and restraint of this noble 
work, with “‘a dignity like in kind to that obtained 
by the Greek masters of sculpture.” Hans Hol- 


bein’s portrait of Georg Gisze, from the Berlin 
Museum, is an unsurpassable instance of repro- 
duction. ‘Castle Bentheim,’ by Jacob van Ruijsdael, 
from the po ol of Mr. A. Beit, is an absolute 
masterpiece of landscape and architectural design. 
Last comes from Madrid * The Surrender of Breda’ 
of Velasquez, one of the finest, best-known, and 
most amply discussed works of the master now, 
perhaps, most in request. The execution remains 
and no greater triumph of the latest pro- 
cesses of reprodu: ‘tion is to be anticipated, just as 
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no more representative illustration of pictorial li ~ attaches to the illustrations, many of them 


masterpieces is to be hoped. 

The Bride Mirror. 
Nazir Ahmad. 
(Frowde.) 

Tuts work is, in its way, a curiosity. 


published four years ago as a text-book for Hindu- 
stani students. Written by a Muhammadan, it 


furnishes an insight into a subject all but unknown 


to Englishmen, social and domestic life in Muham- 
madan interiors. In the guise of a species of story 
it shows the uncomfortable results that may, and 


sometimes do, attend the system of child marriages 


which exists in India, and was at first intended for 
the editication of the writer's own daughters, to 
whom it supplies edifying lessons of conduct. The 
opening chapters depict the unruly conduct and 
the follies of Akbari Khanam, a Muhammadan wife, 
on behalf of whom it can only be pleaded that she 
was trusted to manage a household at a pe riod at 
which an English girl would be still occupied with 
her doll. With her is contrasted, in the later pages, 
her sister Asghari, who, at a similar age, had read 
through the translation of the (Jur-an, knew how to 
cook and do needlework, and wrote a weekly letter 
of news to her father. Asghari, a sensible, pious, 
and edifying woman, does not escape trials, but 
turns all to edification, while her elder sister lets 
everything go to rack and ruin. Apart from its 
educational value, the book may be read with 
interest. It shows Muhammadan husbands as 
henpecked as their Christian fellows. There are 
many proverbs, such as * Fretting when the birds 
have left the fields bare” as an equivalent to 
“Crying over spilt milk,’ and endless matter of 
curiosity or interest. 


The Book of Herbs. By Lady Rosalind Northcote. 
(Lane.) 
Lavy Rosatixp Nortucote’s Book of Herbs’ 
preserves much of the quaint charm of the Herbals 
from which its information is largely derived. If 
the illustrative quotations by which her descrip- 
tions are accompanied are her own selections the 
author must be credited with a wide range of 
reading. These are taken from Shakespeare, 
‘Piers Plowman, Ben Jonson, Drayton, Browne’s 
* Britannia’s py Spenser, and many early 
works, as well as from more modern poets. Works 
similar in kind are, however, oy and the 
‘Plant-Lore and Garden-Craft’ of the Rev. H. N. 
Ellacombe goes over much of the same ground and 
is even more abundant in quotation. The present 
work has charms of its own, and should be on the 
table of every country-house. To one pent in 
cities even it calls up pleasant memories of country 
life. Under ‘Borage’ Lady Rosalind seems to 
doubt if that herb is still put into claret-cup. 
We can assure her it is, though the present year 
afforded few temptations to try that beverage. 
Sorrel is, of course, an essential ingredient in 
potaye bonne femme, which points to abundant 
rustic use in France. Many poetical effusions are 
printed concerning the marigold, but Wither, the 
most poetical of all, is neither quoted here nor 
elsewhere. The healing powers of calendula are the 
subject of comment. It is greatly used a ee 
dolor) by dentists. The information, good and 


attractive in itself, is pleasantly conveyed, and the 
book is one into which constantly to dip. Much 


By Shamsululuma Maulavir | 
Translated by E. Ward, B.C.S. 


It is a trans- 
lation of a novel the original text of which was 


|} taken from Ampthill, close to which Sir Philip 

| Sidney wrote his ‘Arcadia. ne presents the 

Lavender Walk at Strathtieldsaye, and a second 

the title-page of Gerard’s * Herbal.’ It is pleasant 

to find young English gentlewomen using for the 
production of books of this class their unparalleled 
opportunities. 

Mr. A. H. Bruce has in preparation an antho- 
logy, ‘Songs of the Vine, with a Medley for Malt- 

worms,’ a comprehensive collection of drinking 
songs and poems, ranging from Mapes to 
| W. E. Henley. The editor, Mr. . Hutchison, 
| brought out * L yra Nicotiana.’ 

Tue Oxford University Press will issue Dr. E. 
Moore’s third series of * Studies in Dante,’ consist- 
ing of miscellaneous essays, dealing with the astro- 
nomy and geography of Dante, the date assumed 

| by Dante for the vision of the * Divina ( ‘ommedia,’ 

| symbolism and prophecy in the last six cantos of 
the * Purgatorio,’ and other matters. 


Botices to Corresyondents. 


We must call special atiention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
-_ in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 

F. T. Hincame (** Drowned bodies recovered”). 
—See many references under * Folk-lore’ in 
each General Index. 

M. B. (** When the little drummer beats to bed”), 
—Mr. AprRi\N WHEELEK stated at 9° S. xi. 76 that 
these lines occur in Act IL. sc. ii. of *The Moun- 
taineers,’ by George Colman the Younger. 

H. C. W. (“ The hand that rocks the cradle rules 
the world ”).—By William Ross Wallace, an Ame- 
rican. For full information see 9*" S. ii. 358. 

J. 8. R.—We have forwarded your letter to 
GENERAL MAXWELL. 

E. G. B. (** Epitaph at Doncaster’’).— Will appear. 

(“‘ Shakespeare and Tobacco ’).—No refer- 
ence to tobacco or snuff is to be found in Shake- 
speare. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 


print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENAUM contains Articles on 


RECORDS of ‘PUNCH’ and its STAFF. 

DESCRIPTION and HISTORY of POWERSCOURT. 

A HISTORY of MODERN RUSSIA. ASSYRIAN MAGIC. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Relentless City ; A Splendid Impostor ; Deficient Saints; The Mistress of Bona- 
venture; Long Will; The Saint of Dragon’s Dale; Innocent of a Crime; Journeys End; The 
Mystery of Murray Davenport. 

LOCAL HISTORY. SHORT STORIES. EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE, 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—A Court in Exile; The British Nation; A History of Modern Europe; 
Queries in Ethnography; Primitive Culture ; The Defence of Guenevere, and other Poems; Pages 
from a Private Diary; Essays of Leigh Hunt: Tales from Shakspeare; E, B. Browning’s Works ; 
“ Popular Editions” of Matthew Arnold ; Petites Confessions ; Catalogues. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

JUDGE WEBB; PALGRAVE’S ‘OLIVER CROMWELL’; The SNEYD LIBRARY. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Natural History ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The New English Art Club ; Whistler’s Etchings and Lithographs; The Mezzotints of 
Samuel Cousins; British Numismatic Society ; Camille Pissarro; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Berlioz Centenary Concert; Popular Concerts; Société des Instruments Anciens; Richter 
Concert; Mark Hambourg’s Pianoforte Recital ; Beethoven Documents; Gossip: Performances 
Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The NUMBER for NOVEMBER contains The NUMBER for NOVEMBER conteius:— 
MR. SYMONS on CITIES. A BIOGRAPHY by MR. HENRY JAMES. 
DIARIES of a SOLDIER and SPORTSMAN JAPAN and CHINA. — 
SOME PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS CLIMBS in the CANADIAN ROC s. 
SIR REGINALD PALGRAVE v ‘ROMWEL SOME NAPOLBONIC MEMOIRS, 
REGINALD PALGRAVE 68 OLIVER CROMWELL, NEW LIGHT on CHARLES READE. 
LETTERS of STEVENSON'S MOTHER NEW NOVELS :—Romance; Over the Border; Gran'ma’s Jane; The 
NEW NOVELS :— The Secret in the Hill; The Heart of Rome; Letters Jesters, The Heryl Stones; The Great Keconciler: The River of 
Home ; John Maxwell's Marriage ; The Odd-Job Man; Where Love Vengeance ; Gritt of Griftiths Court, Treasure and Heart; Count 
Is; Kachel Marr; What we Dream ; L'Eau l’rofonde. Zarka, Beatrice Froyle’s Crime; Marie Petit, L Intaille. 
RECENT POETRY. BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


SHORT STORIES 


¢UVENILE BOOKS. 
UUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Sixteen Years in Siberia, Great Orations; 


PHILOLOGY Macaulay's Essays Annotated. Personalia, Freeman's Historical 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Portraits of the Sixties ; British Sovereigns Geography of Europe; Mr. Sydney Buxton's Political Handbook ; 
in the Century; HKook-Prices Current; Li Hung-Chang; Two Col- Zenana Life in Simia ; From a Davos Balcony . A Guide to Culture ; 
lections of Poetry, Two Novelettes; Castilian Days; Polonius, The Cardinal's Snutf-Box ; The Vicar of Wakerield. 
Letters of Madame de Stal; Keprints. LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
LIST of NEW BUOKS. THEODOR gg EARLY BOOKS the BRITISH 
T - MUSEUM; ZIMMER; SALES; The OXYRHYNCHUS 
PAPYRI. ‘JUVENILE HOOKS”, "The TIMES ENCYCLUP EDIA. 
Atso— 
ALso— 
_ LITERARY GOSSIP. 
| SCIENCE :—Ancient Astronomy; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; 
SCIENCE :—The of Electricity through Gases ; Societies ; Gossip. 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip FINE ARTS :—Romney; Our Library Table (Holiday Kambles in 
PINE ARTS mcconntin on Early Art; Society of Portrait Painters , North Germany ; Roman Roads in Britain, La Suisse 4 travers les 
National Art Collections Fund; The British Numismatic Society ; Ages); The Woodbury Gallery, The Chantrey Bequest; Sir £. J. 
Gossip. Poynter's Drawings; The Melancthon House in Bretten; The 
MUSIC :—Mr. Macmillen’s Violin Recital; Popular Concerts ; Miss British Numismatic Society ; Gossip 
Penso’s Violin Kecital ; Gossip; Performances Next MU Concert ; = \ 
r. Jose ofmann s, an on letris Pianoforte Kec! r. 
DRAMA :—Cyril Maude’s The Haymarket Theatre ; Gossip. Tovey's Orchestral Concert ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
MISCELLANEA ;—“ Puella and Rubeus ” in ‘ The Knight's Tale.’ DRAMA :—Gossip. 
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